



No part of this ‘2,800 watch is made 

more precisely than the point of a Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen. 


The point of a Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen 
is not large. Fifty points, side by side, 
measure one inch. 

For this pen to write the way we want 
it to— clean, crisp, without skip or blob 
—the point must be as near a perfect 
sphere as we can make it. 

Though we take three weeks to make 
the point, perfection escapes us. 

We can, however, come close. We 
allow a maximum deviation of ten- 
millionths of an inch in its sphericity. 
We are equally demanding but less 


successful in controlling the diameter. 
A given batch of balls may vary from 
another of the same point size by 
plus or minus 100 millionths of an inch. 

The stainless steel socket in which 
our point turns must also be very true. 
Into the medium ball point socket, 
for example, we put six channels, each 
about four-thousandths of an inch in 
width and depth. Through these the ink 
moves to the point. 

The interesting thing about all this 
is we take this trouble with the 


disposable parts of the 75 Classic Ball 
Pen. These are all parts of the 
refill cartridge. 

Needless to say, we worry as much, 
if not more so, about those parts 
you keep. 

The slender Parker75 Classic Ball Pen. 
Though it's made up of approximations, 
it does make a very nice gift. 

t PARKER 

World's most wanted pens 


Parker 75 Classic Ball Pens from $5 to $45, Matching pencils. Ample engraving area for full monogram. 



Cross-country skiing, as more than a mil- 
lion Americans have discovered, exhila- 
rates the spirit while tiring the body. Also, 
it doesn't cost much. 

We. Kodak, would like to see a great 
many more miles covered on skis this sea- 
son than last. An aim point in miles for the 
season makes it harder for a person to can- 
cel out and take a long nap after lunch in- 
stead. To fight this regrettable inclination, 
we and the United States Ski Association 
offer “Medals for Miles . . . Kodak Cross- 
Country Ski Awards.” Ask your ski shop, 
photo retailer, or ski club for a logbook * 

You may wonder why Kodak should care 
how many miles get covered on skis. We 

•Or write the Ini ted States Ski Association. 1726 Champa 
Street. Suite 300. Denver. Colorado 80202 


care for the same reason that we sponsor 
college scholarships through the America’s 
Junior Miss Pageant, the Kodak All- 
America Football Team. Coach-of-the- 
Year Awards in college football, events in 
basketball and golf, science fair awards 
for one type of youngster. Teen-Age Movie 
Awards for another direction of youth in- 
terest. the 4-H Photography Project in 50 
states. 

We like to think that we are thereby pro- 
moting photography. We may be kidding 
ourselves. It may be that what we are really 
promoting is admiration for excellence and 
ambition to excel. 

A society that loses interest in excel- 
lence is sick. In a sick society, business 
is bad. 


£3 



“ Sometimes I think the world is 011c his 
t< >buee< > pliiiitiiti< Ml.” 


A few off-the-cuff insights from Amphora’s 
Henk Kramer, the Marco Polo of pipe tobacco. 

"Every year I travel to almost every part of the earth. It’s not 
that 1 like to live out of a suitcase. As Director of Leaf Purchases 
for Douwc Egberts, my job is to buy good tobacco. And some 
outstanding tobaccos grow in just .about a hundred countries. 

1 don't think I’ve missed one of them. 

"In order to produce Amphora’s balanced flavor, 1 go to Tanzania, Brazil, 
Indonesia and, of course, the U.S.A. In Greece my shopping list includes such 
exotic tobaccos as Basma, Katerini, Kaba-Kulak and Bashi Bagli. From Bulgaria 
comes Harmanli, Krumovgrad and Nevrokop. We import Samsun andBroussa 
from Turkey and from Yugoslavia we obtain Prilep, Otlja and Djebel. 
Beautiful names. Marvelous aromatic tobaccos.” 


“The funny part is that in tobacco, the 
‘who’ is more important than the ‘where’.” 

"Although I travel to every tobacco growing region I 
know that a tobacco leaf is only as good as its parentage. 
Give me a tobacco seed with a good genetic background, 
fawn over it with tender loving care, add the right en- 
vironment, and you’ll end up with a solid citizen of a 
tobacco. No matter where it was brought up. That’s why 
you can grow superior Virginia-type tobaccos in Malawi. 
And outstanding Burley in Mexico.” 


VIRGINIA ? IH l< LEY ? 

WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 


"Let me back up a bit. Basically, there are four kinds 
of pipe tobacco. Flue-cured. Air-cured. Fire-cured. And 
sun-cured. Curing simply means the different processes 
for drying and fermenting specific types of tobacco after 
they’re harvested. 

"For example, Burley is air-cured tobacco. It has 
great bouquet and is sweeter than Virginia tobaccos. 

“By itself, Virginia is more sharp than sweet. But it’s 
a more aromatic tobacco than Burley. Virginia is what 
we call a flue-cured tobacco. And when you bring Vir- 
ginia and Burley tobaccos together some wonderful 
things start to happen.” 



WHEN YOU BLEND 
TOBACCO, IT’S LIKE 
M AKING A 

DELICIOUS SOUP. 

"Nothing really good 
happens with tobacco or 
soup, until you have all 
the right ingredients 
in harmony. lake salt, 
forexample. By itself, 
it tastes uncomfort- 
able. But put it in soup, and its tasty personality emerges. 

"The same thing with tobacco. There are dark, air- 
cured types that are slightly sweet and a little heavy all 
by themselves. But put them in a blend in the right pro- 
portions with some mildly sharp Virginia types, and you 
end up with a tobacco that’s great to taste and has a 
beautiful aroma. 


"We have a saying at Amphora, 'if you start off good, 
you end up good.' Which means you should always start 
with a good vintage, otherwise the blend won't balance. 
(For example, we use twenty rare tobaccos in Amphora. 
High-grade Virginia types are wedded to Burley and 
Oriental tobaccos for their specific characters.) But 
there's more to making a good blend, than just blending 
it.” 



by Notding ol Denmark 


HOW WE GET THE MILDNESS WE 
WANT INTO OUR TOBACCO. 

"The tobaccos we buy are shipped to our factory in 
Joure, Holland. There they are mellowed by time, tem- 
perature and pressure. We age our tobaccos twice so 
that they may mature graciously. Aging tobaccos the 
slow Cavendish way achieves the same results as aging 
fine wines. The tobacco becomes smoother, while the bite 
is eliminated. Only the flavor remains. 

"I suppose this sounds like a commercial, but 1 sin- 
cerely believe that no other pipe tobacco receives the care 
and attention we give to Amphora. Probably, that's why 
you Americans made Amphora your most popular im- 
ported pipe tobacco.” 

Henk Kramer learned tobacco from his father who 
was Douwc Egberts' Director of Leaf Purchases before 
Henk earned the title. Henk can tell you more about 
pipe tobacco than anyone else we know. But if you have 
any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco, please write 
directly to us: Douwe Egberts, Inc., 8943 Fullbright 
Ave., Chatsworth, California 91311. 

You could write to Henk Kramer, but the last we 
heard he was somewhere east of the Camcroons. 
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•Check your dealer for specific Delco radio availability by car model Radios shown are (top to bottom): Chevrolet AM with stereo tape, Pontiac 
AM-FM stereo with stereo tape. Cadillac AM-FM signal seeking stereo, Buick AM-FM stereo with stereo tape, Oldsmobile AM-FM stereo. 


No matter what your choice 
in a new GM car or truck, 
there’s a choice of sensational 
Delco sound systems you can 
order for it. 

Delco sound systems are 
the factory'installed equipment 
available on Chevrolet, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac and 
Cadillac passenger cars, as well 
as on Chevrolet and GMC 
trucks. 


Your GM dealer can offer 
you a wide choice of sound 
pleasures in Delco stereo 
systems 5,1 . On most car models 
you can order an AM'FM 
stereo radio with a 10- 
station pushbutton 
tuner or even Flpf"tj 
AM-FM stereo 
radio with a stereo 
tape deck and 
Crossfire speakers. 

Delco Electronics, producer 
of Delco stereo systems, has 


specialized in GM car radios 
for more than 38 years. Delco 
sound systems are built to the 
standards of each GM car and 
truck division. 

So when you’re 
considering which 
mics new car you want, 
be sure to consider 
which Delco sound 
system you want. 
Let your dealer 
know you want Delco. 

Delco Electronics. The 
sound of General Motors. 


Delco stereo. 

Sound choice for GM car buyers. 



What’s it like to be the 
mother of three kids when 
you’re already the father? 

There’s no one way to describe it because it’s different for every 
man who loses his wife. 

But no matter what kind of an emotional adjustment he has to 

make, he still has to deal with 
the economic realities. Some- 
body’s got to take care of the 
kids and the house. Which may 
mean hiring a full-time house- 
keeper. 

If his wife had a job, as 
four out of ten mothers do 
these days, that extra money is 
gone. Money that could have 
helped later on with the mort- 
gage or the kids’ education. 

Maybe that’s why the 
traditional idea of insuring the 
wife with only a token amount 

doesn’t make as much sense anymore. 

The Travelers life insurance people have developed a number of 
plans to meet the needs of today’s family. 

Since each plan is a little different, you really ought to look up 
your local Travelers agent in the Yellow Pages to find out which 
one’s right for you. 

But do it soon. And do it together. 


THE TRAVELERS 

Maybe we can help. 




*U.S. Department of Labor Statistics 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue ai year 
end. by Time Inc.. 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago, III. 
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Next week 

A HOCKEY ORIGINAL. Goalie 
Ken Dryden of Montreal fac- 
es a stern wccklong test in his 
comeback- Passing that barrier 
could be the saving of his trou- 
bled team, says Mark Mulvoy. 

SKI A WA Y from it all into the 
back valleys of Austria where, 
William Johnson finds, the 
slopes arc uncrowdcd, the 
snowy settings unbeatable— 
and the schnapps unparalleled. 

WHERE IT'S A T has been the 
U.S. Geological Survey's con- 
cern for 95 years. Bit Gtlbert 
describes how some Survey 
maps can spot you to within 40 
feet on the face of the earth. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROMIIUTED. 
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Brawny— That’s the word for these Lee doubleknit jeans and matching shirt-jac. The cut hails 

from the West. In every detail. Right down to the stylish flare. And comfort comes from the new non- 
glitter, snag-resistant doubleknit of 100% Dacron® polyester. The shirt-jac about $28, jeans about $16. 
From The Lee Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019. f /NA . 

A company of Vcorporation 


Your goal for the morning 
is 7 miles. When your odometer reads 
3.5 you can head back home. 



For fun or fitness, 
you get more 
out of your bike 
with a 

Stewart-Warner 

speedometer. 


Measured exercise is easier to 
measure when you know speed 
and distance. It's the key to a 
successful fitness program. 

And whether you ride for 
sport, recreation or whatever, 
a good speedometer makes 
it morefun. And more practical. 
You wouldn't drive a car without 
one, would you? 

We make super-accurate 
instruments for passenger 
cars, racing cars, boats, trucks 
and motorcycles. 

And bikes. Factory 
warranted for 1 year. 

STEUJRRT-UJRRnER 


The best there is. 

18?6 Diverse/ Parkway. Chicago. Illinois 60614 


A great gift 
for Christmas 



Honeywell Pentax ESII -- a camera for 
the busy, demanding man on the move. 



You've always admired the work 
of good photographers. But 
you've been too busy to invest 
the time necessary to master 
complex cameras, lenses and 
lights— the complicated tools 
you knew would have to become 
second nature to you before you could hope to 
achieve truly outstanding photographs. 

Well, this is simply no longer true. 

Because now, with our 35mm Honeywell Pentax ESII, 
there are no complicated dials for you to master. No dif- 
ficult readings to take. And no needles to match. 

Instead, the ESII has a built-in meter and an electronic 
shutter that take care of these calculations for you. And 
assure you of pleasing exposures, even if lighting con- 
ditions change or your subject moves. Which means 
you can forget about the mechanics and spend your 
time concentrating on creativity and composition. 

With the ESII camera, all you have to do is focus and 
shoot. Period. It does all the rest. And gives you just the 


exposure you need. Or if you 
wish to control your own expo- 
sure. you can take the ESII off 
automatic and choose from 
among six shutter speeds, B to 
1/1000 seconds. The Pentax ESII 
s no glorified automatic snapshot 
camera, either. It's an incredibly sophisticated 
machine with precision-tooled parts nestled in a body 
that weighs just two pounds, one ounce. 

It comes with an optically superb 50mm f/1.4 or 55mm 
f/1.8 lens and can be used with any of our 23 other f I a re- 
taming Super-Multi-Coated-Takumars from extreme wide- 
angle to telephoto. If you're too busy to learn photography 
but too demanding to settle for less than outstanding 
results, see your Honeywell dealer for a demonstration of 
the Pentax ESII or write us for FREE literature: 

Honeywell Photographic, Dept. 104-471, P.O. Box 22083, 
Denver, Colorado 80222. 

In Canada, McQueen Sales Ltd., a Honeywell subsidiary. 
Honeywell Pentax in the U.S. anti Mexico. Asahi Pentax elsewhere. 


Now you don't have to lower your 
standard of driving to get good gas mileage— 


Here are the Gas Mileage Test 
Results as published by the EPA 
for all 1975 Oldsmobiles: 


FUEL ECONOMY 


231 /V6 


19 



250/ L6 

16 

21 

260/ V8 

15 

19 

350/V8* 

14 

19 

350/V8*- 

14 

18 

250/ L6 

16 

21 

260/V8 

15 

19 

350/V8 

15 

20 

455/V8 

13 

19 



CUTLASS 

WAGON 


350/ V8 
455/ V8 



350/V8 

455/V8 


14 18 

13 18 


14 18 

13 18 



OLDS 98 


400/V8 

455/V8 


1 1 
12 


15 

16 



CUSTOM 

CRUISER 


400/V8 

455/V8 



TORONADO 


455/V8 


11 15 

12 16 


11 16 




these estimates ate based on tests on veh cits 
equipped *ith frequently purchased cp'onai 
equipment Reminder The actual fuel economy 
of these cars will vary depending upon the type 
of driving you do your driving nob is how well 
you mamtam you' car the optional equip— ent 
installed, and rood and weather conditions 


If you're considering buying a 1975 car, your Olds Dealer 
thinks it's important for you to take a good look at the Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency figures, which have been 
published for makes and models of all manufacturers. See 
your Olds Dealer for additional information. 


1975 Oldsmobile 

IT'S A GOOD FEELING TO HAVE AN OLDS AROUND YOU. 
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14th to 16th centuries 

EARLY AND HIGH RENAISSANCE 

Gioiio, Leonardo, Michelangelo, Titian, Raphael, Diiier, Bruegel 
... an age of artistic geniuses and royal giants - In England, Henry 
the Eighth fought wars, wives, and the Church ... in Russia. Ivan 
the Terrible waged his reign of terror . . and in Italy, Cesare Borgia 
added new conquests to the Papal domain . ■ while artists who be- 

lieved in the harmony of the universe, perfected new techniques, 
enabling those who followed to find deeper areas of expression . . . 


16th and 17th centuries 

THE BAROQUE PERIOD 

Rembrandt, Caravaggio, Rubens. Velizquez, Bernini, Vermeer . . . 
created flesh-and-blood people in a recognizable world - portraiture 
that probed beneath the surface . . . canvasses that were alive . . . 
stone which seemed to speak. In France. Louis XIV declared himself 
to be The Slate, and built the Palace at Versailles. Spanish influence 
waned. Holland gained supremacy of the seas, and began her Golden 
Age in art. One of the most dynamic eras in Europe's history, it 
finally gave way to . . . 



Seven Centuries of 
Western Art... 
every period...every style... 
every great artist... 

THE TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF ART 

will educate both your eye and your sensibilities to what 
great art is all about... to know what to look for when you see a masterpiece, 
and what it means when you find it . . . 


Every time you open one of these mag- 
nificent books, you'll not only be adding 
to your knowledge of great art, you'll be 
adding a new dimension to yourself as a 
person. As you learn what the experts 
have written about great artists, their lives 
and their work, you’ll find this new knowl- 
edge enriching every part of your life. 
Your ability to discuss art easily and natu- 
rally. Your taste and judgment in choos- 
ing paintings, sculpture and color schemes. 
Perhaps even your sense of personal style 
and dress. 

The exquisite color reproductions of the 
TIME-LIFE LIBRARY OF ART will 
show you how the great masters used 


form, color, and harmony in fresh new 
ways. The richness of a Van Gogh yellow, 
for instance . . the blended softness and 
subtlety of Renoir's pastel tints.,. the au- 
dacity of Matisse... will educate your eye 
to see the world in richer, more satisfying 
ways. And in the light of your enlarged 
perception, people, places, objects, will 
take on new significance. You'll even see 
yourself - your feelings, your thoughts — 
with deepened understanding. 

The lively, interesting texts were written 
with the aid of world-famous art schol- 
ars. Both the quality of the library and the 
modesty of its price have been praised by 
readers and critics all over the country. 


The Washington Sunday Star described it 
as , . an art library for the intelligent 
layman of a scope not attempted since the 
end of the 19th century and not equaled 
by anything that has appeared before." 

So why not see how much richer you'll 
feel, how much richer you’ll be, when the 
art world's greatest treasures yield their 
secrets to you? To introduce you to this 
splendid series, we would like you to enjoy 
The World of Van Gogh for a 10-day free 
trial. Just fill out the order form and mail 
it today. If the postpaid order form is 
missing write to: Time-Life Books, Dept. 
2012, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 606 1 1 . 



ISth and Early 19th century 
ROCOCO . . . NEO-CLASSIC . . . ROMANTIC 

an age of profound social change, the American and French 
revolutions, the Industrial Revolution in Hngland and the rise of 
the common man - a confusion reflected in art's tumult of styles - 
everything from the coy and superficial ... to the coldly austere 
. . to the eventual triumph of genuine emotion. The era produced 
Turner, Delacroix and Daumier . . . and a Spanish genius named 
Goya, whose uniquely personal style defied category. The stage was 


19th century IMPRESSIONISM 
& POST-IMPRESSIONISM 

Manet. Cezanne, Van Gogh, Rodin, Renoir. Gauguin . modern 
art's first rebels . . . artists who rendered nature's reality intuitively. 
The supremacy of the artist's personal vision arose in a world of 
scientific and political turmoil The inventions of dynamite, the wire- 
less. and the /eppelin . . . Darwin published On the Origin of Species 
and Marx published Das Kapilal . and this era of radical change 
launched the flight into 



Among the volumes 
in the 

TIME-LIFE 
LIBRARY OF ART 


TIME 


BOOKS 


Examine 

THE WORLD OF 
VAN GOGH 
for 10 days free 
as a guest of the 

TIME-LIFE 
LIBRARY OF 
ART 



20th century CUBISM . . . SURREALISM . . . 
ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONISM 

Picasso, Matisse, Duchamp, Calder. Dali, Modigliani, Pollock, Klee 
. the 20th Century artists who challenged the very definitions of 
art. Responding to modern technology, Freud, the Depression. 
World Wars 1 and 2, subways and skyscrapers, the collapse of 
empires, the telephone and cinema, the 20th Century artist was cre- 
ating in a world unlike anything that ever existed before - and he 
produced art unlike anything ever seen before. 








Each Christmas 
the grown-up Clantons 
created chaos. 

They played with the electric 
trains, the toy trucks, the halls and the bats. 

You name it. The Clanton kids 
were hit with nothing. 

Last Christmas, 

Grandma Clanton saved 
the day. She put 
Earli/Times under the tree. 

EarlyTimes. 

In the Clanton clan, 
it's the gift that 
separates the men... 
horn the toys. 


EarlyTimes, 

To know us is to love us. 


Kentucky straight Bourbon Whisky -86 ‘ • I »rty Time* D Cillery Co i ounvilio KyQCTDC 1073 


§hopwalk 

by KEITH MANO 


ANYONE CAN FOOT THE BILL: 
GOOD SPORT FOR 49 CENTS 


You know how it goes. Rain outside or 
a meringue of dirty slush. You’re over- 
weight. If you inhale deeply twice, bright 
sparks dance across your retinas. Jogging 
ranks with an amputation for sheer fun. The 
health clubcharges enough to pay off George 
Foreman's alimony. The kids are restless. 
You want to do something. Move. Run. 
Sweat. Make imaginary over-the-head catch- 
es. cross body Mocks. Go onc-on-onc with 
your own shadow. Anything. 

Now you can. Indoors. At any hour. With- 
out expensive equipment. Without behead- 
ing your wife's Tiffany lamp. Exercise. 
Strong competition. A challenge for anyone 
eight years and up: fcctbull. 

This is how it all c.ime about. A Saturday 
afternoon last winter: four inches of snow 
lay plastered over the one-wall handball 
court at our local high school. I was loiter- 
ing in the playroom, halt' sick with thwarted 
energy One of our 14 cats pawed an old pink 
Spaldcen out from under the sola. Fate uses 
humble agents. Abscntmindcdly. I kicked the 
small rubber ball against a low brick ledge 
in front of my fireplace. It come back. I re- 
turned it. And again. And again. Left-right, 
left-right. Faster. I called my wife down She 
Iclt my forehead with the back of her hand. 
Hell, they laughed at Nuismith and his peach 
basket I addressed the ball. My wile re- 
turned it. In five minutes we had 20-shot sol- 
leys going. Exuberant, I unloaded on the 
Spaldcen, whoomp. into my fireplace. I stood 
there, visibly shaken, as gray dust sell led in 
the grate. By George, I had just invented 
fcctball. 

Blooming Grove, N.Y. is now the fcctball 
capital of America. 1 am the world singles 
champion, an innovator's prerogative. My 9- 
year-old son plays with his friends. My wife 
and I play mixed doubles with the neighbors. 
Fcctball comes easily. The side of your foot 
is a big area (the side is always used, never 
the toe) and your living-room wall is a big 
target. Even people who tend to dribble a 
basketball on their own insteps can play fcct- 
ball competitively after one or two practice 
volleys. It's a game of position and strategy . 
The exercise is sweet: a 21-point fcctball 
game is worth 10 miserable minutes jogging. 
And unlike handball- the rules of which are 
similar and the scoring identical— you don't 
have to bend down for the darned ball after 
every point. 

The secret of fcctball is wonderfully sim- 
ple. It was suggested by my low brick ledge. 



Any shot over 10 inches high is out. I his 
holds play down where it can’t threaten your 
storm windows. I sc tape or string to mark 
a line on your wall 10 inches above the Hoor. 
Depending on skill and strategy, one can use 
rollers, bounces or low line drives. Any or- 
dinary ball is tine, the deader the better. You 
don’t want loo much resilience, though the 
low bouncing shot is a favorite w ith very ad- 
vanced players. It requires nice skill to re- 
turn a shot with ankle or shin and keep it 
below the 10-inch line. A return must hit and 
come back at least live inches. Shots that just 
roll to rest against the wall are out. 

In essence, then, fcctball is three-wall 
handball played with the feet. Serves are 
struck against the front wall: they may then 
rebound from either sidewall. Returns to the 
front wall may be direct or they may carom 
oil’ a sidewall first. Handball is played by 
bounces; since bounces are irrelevant in fcct- 
ball, point or serve is lost any time a ball 
gets past a player to the fourth wall or stops 
dead. Dimensions vary with room si/e. 
You’ll need at least a nine-foot front wall 
for doubles, seven or eight for singles. Al- 
low yourself an eight-foot depth. Dimensions 
should lx* adjusted to the players' experience, 
more room for beginners, less for experts. 


Pointxare scoied by the server. On weak hits 
the ball must be returned before it stops roll- 
ing. For interference, blocks, order of serve 
in doubles, etc., handball rules apply. 

I recommend bare or stockinged feet lor 
the beginna. Splinters, of course, are a con- 
sideration. But if your floors have been car- 
peted. bare or stockinged feet will minimize 
rug wear, fcctball played with shoes is ex- 
tremely fast. It requires tremendous lateral 
agility and elastic gluteal muscles. The char- 
acteristic fcctball address is a wide, outward 
arc of the leg, striking foot perpendicular to 
the braced foot. Rapid action seldom allows 
time to set both legs for the characteristic 
outward arc. Yet my son can play me even 
up with just a slight self-imposed handicap 
in velocity on my part. Fcctball is an ideal 
wet afternoon recreation for children. 

Fcctball is a sport for all seasons espe- 
cially for this season, when ready cash i" 
short and a day on the golf course can run 
you 20 bucks. It’s exacting, yet easy to learn: 
you don’t need expensive lessons from some 
jaded fcctball pro. A workable fcctball kit 
costs 49c at F. W. Wool worth if you don't 
have an old Spaldeen under the sofa, and 
every home in America has an old Spaldeen 
under the sofa. Last winter, with thermostats 


in the 60s, fcctball was warming. It will im- 
prove your wind, tone your call’ muscles. 
And. dang it. fcctball is run. 

The possibilities arc mind boggling. W ith 
Avery Brunduge gone, there's 1976. I he Rus- 
sians are outclassed already. And wait til 
you see my line of a pres fcctball fashions . . . 
Si mviakv in Ri t i s: 

I > Ball rusts on floor as the game begins. I he 
server swipes at it with the side of the loot 
2) Any shot hit above the 10-inch line on 
the front wall is out. Serves must hit the front 
wall, but may then carom otT cither sidewall. 
The server should stand six feet from the 
front wall. 

y l Shots may bounce any number of times, 
but must lie returned below the 10-inch line. 

4) Returns may first hit either sidewall be- 
fore the from wall. 

5) Shots must rebound at least live inches 
from the front wall. Balls that roll to rest 
against the wall arc out. 

6) Returns must he struck before the ball 
stops rolling. 

7) The ball cannot be stopped and set up to 
lx- hit. 

X) Players have only one shot or "swing'' 
with foot. If you x\ hill, you lose point or 
serve. end 




A Buxton is the perfect place to hold 
memories as well as the practical 
things in life like credit and ID 
cards, cash, licenses, and anything 
you’d normally put into your wallet 
And a Buxton carries it all off in 
great style Here are three honest 
leather masterpieces. Woixlhridgc is 
Puritan Cowhide with a traditional 
antiqued finish; Westminster is 
Ascot Cowhide with a stately touch 
Montevideo is a rich, yet subtle 
Vaquero Cowhide. Buxton also 
makes matching accessories and 
belts, priced from S4.00 to S 1 2.50. ‘ 


BUXTON 

The Holding Company 


What you hold in your heart 
belongs in a Buxton. 


ORGANWR Billfold $1250' 


Brigadier Belt 




You get a lot to like in Marlboro Country. 


Marlboro Menthol Green. 
Marlboro 100's. 

Famous Marlboro Red. 
Marlboro Lights. 



What a Lot of People 
Have Been Waiting For. 


"Were wait ini’ 
for a cur that s 
bin ciu>ui>h for 
our family, but 
offers the 
economy of 
the smaller cars."' 

The new Small 
Fury combines 
room for a 
family of six with the ride and 
handline that you would expect 
from a much bigger car. You also 
get the operating economy of our 
smallest, lightest Fury. You can 
even forget about points & 
condenser, thanks to our 
Electronic Ignition System. 



What you've been waiting for is 
the new Small Fury. It's sporty. 
With bright metal trim, sleek 
hood and roof line, plenty of 
glass area and a new grille treat- 
ment. You can have sport options 
like a sun roof, custom wheel 
covers and a console. The Small 
Fury, at your Chrysler-PIvniouth 
Dealer's. 




"We're wait inn f° r 11 
company that \ wi/linn 
to s tain! behind its 
cars for a lull year. 



You can quit waiting. 
Here’s "the Clincher" 
Chrysler' s new 12 
month unlimited 
mileage warranty. “For the first 
12 months of use. any Chrysler 
Motors Corporation dealer will 
fix. without charge for parts or 
labor, any partofour 1975 passen- 
ger cars we supply i except tires! 
which proves defective in normal 
use. regardless of mileage'.’ The 
owner is responsible for mainte- 
nance services such as changing 
filters and wiper blades. 



It’s Here. The Small Fury. Hi! 


PlymoutH 



OUR IRISH WHISKEY 
COULD BECOME 
THE GREATEST NAME 
IN SCOTCH. 


Ever since our $20,000 Chicago Taste Testing 
Competition proved that Tullamore Dew was 
every bit as smooth and light and mellow as the 
leading scotches, a lot of scotch drinkers have 
been asking for it by name. 

The wrong name. 

They've been calling it "Tullamore Dew 
Scotch,” or just“Tullamore Scotch,” when, in 
fact, Tullamore Dew is a blended Irish whiskey. 

But we understand. 

You see, Tullamore Dew has a taste that is 
unlike any Irish whiskey, and, in the opinion of 
an increasing number of former scotch drinkers, 
actually more pleasing than the scotch they 
used todrink. 

It’s no wonder that a lot of people have 
switched to Tullamore Dew without realizing 
they were giving up their scotch for an Irish 
whiskey, but if the trend continues, it could get 
a little confusing. 

So before we find Tullamore Dew topping 
a list of the world's great scotches, we just want 
to make sure you know it for what it is: a smooth, 
light, mellow Irish whiskey. 

Try Tullamore Dew, if you haven’t already. 
And try, also, to get the name right. 


TULLAMORE DEW 
BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 



Tullamore Dew * Blended Irish Whiskey 86 Prool Imporlcd by Hcublcm Inc . Hartford. Cl - 1974 

CHI 



“Today you need an expert 
to help plan your family’s 
financial future.” 


Jim Lovell, Astronaut. 



Let's face it. Anybody who's successful at anything 
spends most of his time in his own particular field. 
So naturally, there are a lot of other areas he can’t 
possibly know everything about. 

Jim Lovell included, as he’s first to admit. 

One of those areas is planning for your 
family's financial security. Especially with the 
complexities of inflation, social security benefits- 
you name it. 

After all, a man builds up a tidy sum during 
his lifetime. His home. Savings. Investments. 

Life insurance. 

Today it really takes an ex pert to handle it. 


Like the professionally-trained life insurance 
representative. Especially one who's experienced 
in related areas, so he can tie your life insurance 
into your entire financial plan. 

Don't try to plan your future alone. Talk to 
your Mutual Benefit representative. Profit by 
his experience. 

Jim Lovell did. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT 

Y)u take care of today. 

We’ll take care of tomorrow: 


CH2 


Eastern’s Help for 
the business traveler 


One call lands you a flight, a car and a hotel room. 



One phone call to your travel agent or to 
Eastern Airlines can get you a seat on 
any of our 1200 daily flights in the U.S., the 
Caribbean, Mexico and Canada. 


The same phone call can have a Hertz or other 
good rental car waiting for you. flp m 


And the same call 
can reserve you a 
room in a Holiday Inn, 
| Sheraton, or other 

I tine hotel or motel. 


You gotta believe! — ■ ’ 

The people of Eastern believe in doing 
everything we can, in the air and on the ground, to make your 
business trip a pleasure. For reservations, call 
your travel agent, the travel specialist, 
or Eastern Airlines. 




1 829 

mm 


^ EASTERN THE WINGS OF MAN 


From Chicago, Eastern flies to 52 cities every day, with nonstop service to Atlanta, 

Birmingham, Charlotte, Greensboro, Miami! Ft. Lauderdale, Orlando and Raleigh I Durham. 

"THE WINGS Of MAN" IS A REGISTERED SERVICE MARK OF EASTERN AIR liNES. INC. 
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It can dump Sunday and a 
Monday quarterbacks alike. 



How to block it. Try STRESSTABS 60C) 
High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins, a 
unique vitamin product especially 
formulated to treat vitamin deficiencies 
resulting from physiological stress. Injuries, 
chronic overwork, an infection, fever, too 
many martini lunches, a bad cold, dieting, 
may cause nutritional deficiencies. Doctors 
recommend STRESSTABS 600 in physio 
logical stress to help replace these deficiencies 
and maintain good nutritional balance. 

Why stress can rob you of vitamins. 
Stress can upset your body's equilibrium 
and greatly increase your need for the 
water-soluble vitamins. B complex and C. 

Why these? Unlike the other vitamins, 


your body doesn't stockpile them for 
emergency use. Under stress, your body 
may use up more of these essential B and 
C vitamins than your daily meals provide. 

STRESSTABS 600 can satisfy increased 
vitamin needs. STRESSTABS 600 is a 
therapeutic vitamin formulation that 
includes 600 mg. of 

Vitamin C. It 
satisfies your body's 
above- normal water 
soluble vitamin 
needs by providing 
above-normal 
quantities. 


Stresstabs 600 

High Potency Stress Formula Vitamins 


Vitamin Bi 15 mg. 

Vitamin Ba - 15 mg. 

Vitamin B6 . . _ . .5 mg. 

Vitamin Bn; 5 mcgm. 

Vitamin C 600 mg. 

Niacinamide. 100 mg. 

Vitamin E (as d-Alpha Tocopheryl 

Acid Succinate) 30 Units 

Calcium Pantothenate 20 mg. 


And it’s easily available. You can buy 

STRESSTABS 6(X) at all drugstores without 
a prescription. Ask your pharmacist about it. 


A product of Lederle Laboratories 



Have anything you want before dinner. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin. 



Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 
Remy Martin cognac demands — and so richly repays. 

And no other cognac — no other drink — can so enhance your 
best hours. 

Forget the compromises of the day. 

After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin and you. 



FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


The afterdinner drink 


80 Proof Renfield Importers. Ltd 




Kit Carson was Las Vegas’ first tourist. He rode into our desert valley in 1844, 
stayed only a few days, and we frankly must admit he complained about his accom- 
modations. Today, however, we offer the finest rooms and service as well as the 
most spectacular stage entertainment. From the snow cap on Mt. Charleston, to golf 
caps on the green, to the white caps on Lake Mead, outdoor sports is an every 
season attraction. Las Vegas is a romantic desert oasis designed to delight every 
sheik or she. We put a gleam in your eye and a sunny glow on your face . . . you do 
the rest. Ask any travel agent. 

LOOK WHAT YOU CAN DO IN THE DESERT. 




For your free color 
Las Vegas tourist brochure 
write Las Vegas Convention 
Center, Dept. PT, P.O. Box 14006 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89114. 





There are a lot of ros6s out there. 

But only one that comes from a certain small v/inery in Sonoma County. California. 

With a winemaking heritage that goes back to 1880. 

There’s only one ros6 that really stands out from all the rest. And that’s Grand Ros§. 

THERE’S ONLY ONE GRAND ROSE. 

Geyser Peak Winery. Geyserville, Sonoma County. California. 




\bu go to an expert for medical advice. 

\ou should go to a professional travel 
agent for travel advice. 

Doctors and lawyers and architects. Because of their 
years of knowledge and practice, you can put your 
well-being into their hands. It’s the same with travel 
agents. Especially your local ASTA 
agent. Where years of study and 
knowledge get you the most 
safety and comfort in travel, as 
well as the most for your 
dollars. 

That’s because you’re 
dealing with an ethical individ- 
ual who can tell you the best 
place to go at the best time of 
year. Best for you and your 
means, not the most expensive.' 

Now, during the energy crisis, 
more than ever, see your local 
travel agent. And take along 
^\tui ^experience the next 

* ACTA ^ time y° u take 
atr,p - 



t'ty'&S'lS 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: 

Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative Liberal com- 
missions paid on student rale TIME. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions. And we do the billing Send letter stating your qualifications to Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 


Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 

Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


B88KIALK 

by JONATHAN YARDIEY 


THE GAME BOOK OF THE STEELERS: ONE 
YEAR’S MOVES AND BROKEN PLAYS 

The literature of pro football continues to 
grow, albeit slowly. The game has produced 
little fiction of merit, but the list of good non- 
fiction gets longer and longer. The newest 
addition is one of the best: Roy Blount Jr.’s 
About Three Bricks Shy of a Load (Little, 
Brown, S8.95). 

Readers of Sports Illustrated already 
know what Blount is up to, as three excerpts 
from the book ran in the magazine earlier 
this year. But those articles gave only the bar- 
est hint of the quality of the book. Much of 
the attraction of Three Bricks lies in its lei- 
surely, good-humored pace: read in full, the 
book proves to be far funnier, deeper and 
livelier than the excerpts indicated. 

Subtitled “A Highly Irregular Lowdown 
on the Year the Pittsburgh Slcelers Were 
Super But Missed the Bowl," Blount's book 
is precisely that: a training-camp-to-play- 
ofTs account of the team’s 1973 season. 
Comparisons with Paper Lion are doubtless 
inevitable, and they arc by no means un- 
favorable to Blount. He did not actually 
participate in the action, as George Plimp- 
ton did, but his book contains much the 
same exuberance and irreverence that made 
Plimpton's so attractive. 

Blount's cast of characters is varied, rang- 
ing from such humorists as Offensive Line- 
men Bruce Van Dyke and Ray Mansfield to 
the upright, uptight head coach. Chuck Noll, 
to the gruff, amiable and universally beloved 
owner. Art Rooney. All arc portrayed suc- 
cinctly and, even in the case of those whose 
spirits do not wheel as freely as Blount’s, 
sympathetically. 

The Steelers, it will be recalled, started 
1973 with grand hopes but ended the year 
being stomped by Oakland. Blount makes 
no attempt to hoke up the drama of the sea- 
son: he simply moves along, as the players 
do, from game to game and problem to prob- 
lem, so that the book unfolds with the mea- 
sured movement of the season itself. 

Along the way he offers a marvelous jum- 
ble of delights. We meet manic fans, hangers- 
on. groupies, wives, old veterans and near- 
miss rookies. We get an intimate look at the 
pain that is an inescapable part of pro foot- 
ball. the camaraderie of the dressing room, 
the relationships (generally friendly) be- 
tween black and white players. We even get 
Blount's semi-tongue-in-cheek suggestions 
for livening up the pro game. They arc al- 
most as lively as his book, and that is saying 
something. end 


The travel professionals. 


There’s an exclusive formulation 
which actually helps shrink the pain- 
ful swelling of hemorrhoidal tissues 
caused by infection. In many cases 
the first applications give prompt, 
temporary relief from itching and 
pain in hemorrhoidal tissues. 

The sufferer first notices relief 
from such painful discomfort. Then 
this medication helps to gently re- 
duce swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- 
sues. Tests conducted by doctors on 
hundreds of patients in New York 
City, Washington, D.C., and at a 


Midwest Medical Center showed this 
to be true in many cases. 

The medication used by doctors in 
these tests was Preparation H“ — the 
same exclusive formula you can buy 
1 at any drug counter without a pre- 
scription. Preparation H also lubri- 
1 cates the affected area to protect the 
I inflamed, irritated surface and so 
I helps make bowel movements more 
| comfortable. 

There is no other formula like 
Preparation H. In ointment or sup- 
pository form. 



Baby's lace-trimmed dress: $1.00 
' Today: $9.00 


1918: $50,000 of life insurance cost $594. 
Today, we’ve got it down to $149* 


It’s no surprise to see that a lot of things 
cost more now than they did 56 years ago. 

But you may not have known that 
insurance costs a lot less now We claim some 
of the credit for that. 

We pioneered term insurance back in 
1906. And ever since, we've been driving 
the cost of our life insurance down. 

In 1918, the annual premium on our 
$50,000 five-year term policy was $594. This 
was for a man 25 years old. 

Today, $594 buys him $248,497* 

Our agents specialize in term insurance. 
They know how to save you money. 

In Grand Rapids, talk with Harry Green- 
wood, an agent in our Branch Office there. 


For 26 years, Harry has earned 
{ Vj the National Quality Award, one of 
the insurance industry's high honors. 
JEJ Yet he's still found time to help raise 
Rfi money for Calvin College and Pine 
Rest Christian Hospital. And he's served 
as a deacon, elder and vice president of the 
board for his church 


We're proud to have agents like Harry 
Greenwood with us. 

Look for our agents in the Yellow Pages. 
They can save you some real money. 

Occidental Life Occidental Center, 

Los Angeles, California 90051. 


Occidental Life 

of California 



AMrmbtr of 
Tranramtnra ( orpomfwit 



The more you know 
about Panasonic tape recorders, 
the harder it is to choose one. 



For the sound of stereo in a neat 
little package, there’s the RS-451S. 
A stereo cassette recorder with an 
FM/AM/FM stereo radio. And two 
dynamic speakers with a stereo 
spacer for greater sound separation. 

There are also two built-in 
condenser mikes for recording in 
stereo. And mike mixing to record 
your voice while you record your 
music. The RQ-451S. It's the stereo 
you can take anywhere. 


If you're a businessman 
who's too busy for everything, 
choose the RQ-432S. It's efficient, 
complete, and never takes a 
coffee break. It has a built-in 
condenser mike that you 
can't lose or forget. An FM/AM 
radio with AFC on FM so there's 
no station drift. An Auto-Sleep 
switch. And automatic recording 
level. If you've got time to 
push a button, you've got 
time for the RQ-432S. 


condenser mike. Mike mixing in playback 
with an optional mike. Automatic recording level. 
A digital tape counter. A light-emitting diode so 
you’ll know if there's enough battery strength. 
There's even an optional rechargeable battery pack 
(RP-092) available. The RQ-446S is for your ears 
and your mouth, but doesn't cost an arm and a leg 


FM/AM radio. A built-in condenser mike 
that's also detachable. Mike mixing to record your 
voice while you record your favorite music. Cue and 
review (fast forward and rewind with sound). A 
VU/battery/tuning meter. An optional rechargeable 
battery pack (RP-091) is also available. The 
RO-448S is one of our best. And it sounds it. 


Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time. 


Ill) 



We made 

832,000 slide changes 
on our projector. 

Without changing our projector. 



There are 36 Sawyer's" Rotornatic"' Slide 
Projectors in the G A F exhibit at Disney- 
land that have made 832.000 slide 
changes a year. 

^ Yet we have never had to change 

them. Because none of them 
has had a single mechani- 
cal breakdown. All they've 
ever needed during a 
year's operation is an 
V occasional new bulb and 

stoppage for dusting. 


And not only do we make our slide 
projectors dependable, we were smart 
enough to make them with a number of 
intelligent features. Like the Pop-up Edi- 
tor, for instance. Automatic focus and 
timer. Remote control. And an exclusive 
5-way slide handling system. 

If you've been considering any other 
slide projector, isn’t all of this enough to 
change your mind? HR 

Another fine product from ffffli 
140 W. 51 Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10020U* 


Sawyer’s Rotomatics.The Dependable Ones. 




Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


BOWLING THEM UNDER 

College football coaches are strong on 
the benefits of competition, but after 
what happened to bowl-bound teams last 
weekend, when several that had already 
been tapped were beaten ( page 62), 
even they might agree that it can be 
overdone. 

Bowl selection committees, under 
pressure from TV networks with which 
they are affiliated, have always pressed 
for earlier dates for choosing their teams. 
In response the NCAA adopted a rule 
in 1967 barring selection before the third 
week in November. It was honored in the 
breach, and this season the rule was 
dropped. The pressures against holding 
that dateline, apparently, were too great. 

The NCAA, the bowls and the net- 
works will do better for the game and 
themselves by rcadopting the bid-date 
rule and setting it back to, say, Dec. I, 
when most teams have completed their 
schedules and the country has a fairly 
good idea who should be playing in the 
postseason games. If the three do not, 
they will get exactly what they deserve 
large blocks of empty seats and TV rat- 
ings that won't stand up against those of 
"Mickey Mouse" reruns. 

THE FALLS OF ACADEME 

Sociologist Gideon Aran gives every im- 
pression of being a man who is onto 
something. The question is, what’.' 

Jumping straight into his subject, he 
wrote in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology, "The unusual social aspects of 
parachuting provide a rich potential for 
sociological study." Then he turned the 
air cloudy. 

"Within a few moments, the highly in- 
tegrated collectivity that has dominated 
its individual members (prejump phase) 
changes drastically into a tenuous, anom- 
ic social situation that gives rise to a very 
egocentric individuality followed by a re- 
turn to the former slate (postjump 
phase). This bipolarity of parachuting 
provides a rare opportunity to study a 
nearly ideal-typical manifestation of ex- 


treme opposite social forms contained 
within an organizational setting. The se- 
quence of the three phases of the jump, 
and the dialectical relationship between 
them, is analyzed here in terms of per- 
sonal regression leading to social regres- 
sion, and vice versa." 

Sort of makes you hope the parachutes 
never open. 

BAD SKATES (CONT.) 

The crackdown on hockey violence 
(Soorfcard, Nov. 1 1 ) continues, this 
lime in the place where most observers 
think it is long overdue, the National 
Hockey League, l or their disgraceful 
conduct during a game in Oakland on 
Oct. 23. the Philadelphia Flyers' Mad 
Dog Kelly and Don Saleski were sus- 
pended for six games without pay by 
League President Clarence Campbell. 

Earlier, the Ontario Hockey Associa- 
tion, which supplies the bulk of the am- 
ateur players to the pros, voted stiff pen- 
alties for fighting, including 10 minutes 
in the penalty box for starting a light and 
a misconduct penalty and automatic two- 
game suspension for a player receiving a 
second major penalty in a game for any 
combination of infractions. 

Penalizing the players will help to cool 
off the bully boys but it will not stop 
them. Eleven days after the Oakland in- 
cident, in which Kelly and Saleski invad- 
ed the penalty box to assault California's 
Mike Christie while the Flyers cordoned 
off the area. Philadelphia was in another 
Pier 6 brawl, this one with the New York 
Islanders. The Flyers' Moose Dupont 
drew a double game misconduct, mean- 
ing he was kicked out. 

Flyer Coach Fred Shero, who, inci- 
dentally, supported the amateur rules 
changes, is directly responsible for his 
team's behavior, but the ultimate respon- 
sibility has to lie with management, 
which for the time being is profiting roy- 
ally from the Flyers' deliberately rough 
tactics. If somebody does not knock 
sense into some team officials' heads, 
one of these days a riot on ice is going 


to spread to the stands with tragic con- 
sequences. There is a difference between 
hard play and outrageous roughness and 
it the Flyers cannot see this the league 
should, and impose far harsher sanctions 
than any so far. 

DON'T LOOK NOW BUT . . . 

It is early yet, but last week the No. I 
major league city in the country was tied 
for first in the American Conference East 
of the National Football League, first in 
the Adams Division of the National 
Hockey League, first in the Atlantic Di- 
vision of the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation. Place named Buffalo. 

WHAT A WAY TO GO 

Every section of the country has its own 
version of the nation's No. I football fan. 
but until a more dedicated one comes 
along the title will have to sit on the 
throbbing brow of Charlie Winkler, who 
lives — and is planning to die - with the 
University of Nebraska Cornhuskers. 



Charlie is given to the usual extrava- 
gances of genus ex trover ms - the 200- 
mile round-trip drive between his home 
in Grand Isle and Lincoln for scrim- 
mages, years of perfect attendance at 
home and road games, the red wardrobe, 
the visits alone to empty Memorial Sta- 
dium just to sit the whole bit. It is what 
he has planned that sets him apart. Char- 
lie, who is 52 and takes tranquilizers be- 
fore games to steady his nerves, has told 




AUSTIN MARINA: The British know how to breed greatness in cars. 
And into this remarkable Marina have been bred some of the nobler traits 
that make the British Leyland family so renowned. For instance, Marina has 
the sporting heart of our MGB— the race-proven 1800 c.c. engine! Marina 
has positive rack and pinion steering like our Jaguar. A 4-speed sports 
car transmission like our TR6. And a tough body shell whose torsional 
stiffness is actually greater than our rugged Land Rover’s. 

Marina gives you all this plus plenty of room for a family of four; 

20-plus m.p.g. economy, and surprising luggage capacity. 

Amazing? Not from British Leyland! 


BRITISH 


LEYLAND 



Win a Jaguar or a Triumph or an MG or a Land Rover 
plus a family-sized Austin Marina. 



Visit an Austin MG dealer and sign up tor our Great British Car Sweepstakes. While you're there you can 
test-drive our tough, practical Marina. You can win your choice of: a legendary Jaguar E-type V-12: or a 
lusty TR6; or a spirited MGB; or the unstoppable Land Rover — PLUS the economical family car that 
combines some of the best features of the other members of our British Leyland family: Austin Marina! 


JAGUAR E-TYPE V-12: The ultimate cat. 
Take your fantasies for the most exotic trip 
they ever had in this rare combination 
of muscle and magnificence. 


TR6: The classically British TR6 displays 
the good road manners-and keen sporting 
instincts- of the great sports car it is. 




MGB: It has the quick and agile reflexes 
of a well-coordinated athlete. 

MG. The sports car America loved first. 


LAND ROVER: The original and still champion 
go-anywhere car. It moves from Kenya to Connecticut 
with character and confidence. 


OFFER VOID IN THE STATES OF GEORGIA IDAHO MISSOURI OHIO MARYLAND WASHINGTON WISCONSIN AND WHEREVER PROHIBITED BY LAW AND IS SUBJECT TO FEDERAL STA T E ANO 
LOCAL LFWS AND REGULATIONS THE SWEEPSTAKES CLOSES DECEMBER 31 1974 SO HURRY' YOU COULD WIN TWO GREAT BRITISH LEYLAND CARS FOR THE NAME OF YOUR LOCAL 
AUSTIN MG DEALER CALL THESE NUMBERS TOLL FREE (800) 447 4700 OR IN ILLINOIS (8001 322-4400 AUSTIN MARINA BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC LEONIA NEW JERSEY 07605 


SCORECARD inlimifd 


everybody that if he has a seizure at a 
game he wants them to take him down 
to the respirator and roll him over so that 
he is facing the field. 

“That way maybe 1 can see one last 
touchdown,” he says. “Then I want a 
helicopter to drift slowly over the stadi- 
um. spreading my ashes. People can look 
up and say. ‘Hey, cover your Cokes and 
hot dogs. Here comes old Charlie float- 
in’ down. Ain’t he a prize.' " 

NO DICE 

It was not a good election year for sports- 
men. While the voters did send old AFL 
Quarterback Jack Kemp and ex-Olym- 
pian Ralph Metcalfe back to Washing- 
ton, Wilmer (Vinegar Bend) Mizcll, the 
onetime Cardinal pitcher, and Olympic 
decathlon champion Bob Mathias got 
their unconditional releases. So did the 
nation's first conscrvationist-turned-gov- 
ernor, Francis Sargent of Massachusetts 
(SI, April 22). Baltimore rejected a sta- 
dium improvement bond issue and. 
perhaps most interesting, the New Jer- 
sey electorate went heavily against ca- 
sino gambling. 

Many factors beat the casinos. The 
amendment was poorly drawn, its pro- 
ponents weak and disorganized. Garden 
State sports personalities like Bowie 
Kuhn and Bill Bradley spoke against it. 
So did the churches, including the Ro- 
man Catholic, which raises considerable 
revenue through bingo. Mostly, though. 
New Jersey citizens went for the scare 
argument that the presence of casinos 
in Atlantic City must also mean under- 
world domination. 

Perhaps they arc right and the state 
cannot enforce its laws. It is a sad ad- 
mission. but sadder will be the further 
deterioration of that once grand water- 
ing spot, at about the time some other 
Eastern state — New York, Florida. 
Maryland. Rhode Island — gives casinos 
a chance to prove they can be run in as 
civilized a fashion in this country as they 
are in, say, London. Casinos don’t have 
to be bad medicine. 

PARRYING MUTUEL 

If one man should be able to get an in- 
ternational bet down he is John Schapiro, 
who as president of Laurel Race Course 
promotes the Washington D.C. Interna- 
tional. He did not, and he is still trying 
to figure out where he did wrong. 

Three weeks ago he went to Toronto 
to scout Dahlia, the fine filly that came 


in a disappointing third in this year’s In- 
ternational (page 80), and paused for 
what he thought was going to be a mo- 
ment to venture $300 on the horse for a 
friend. Before placing the wager, his U.S. 
currency had to be exchanged for Cana- 
dian. for which there is a 2% charge. He 
approached the exchange clerk and gave 
him the S300 plus $10 and said, "Give 
me S300 Canadian and take the 2 P { out 
of the $10." 

"Can’t do that, sir." 

“Why not?” 

‘ ’ If I accept the $ 1 0, 1 will be exchang- 
ing it also and will have to charge ex- 
change for that." 

"Fine." 

"Can't, sir. I would actually only be 
taking $6 and would have to charge the 
1 2d for exchange." 

"Let’s start over. Give me 10 U.S. dol- 
lar bills for the SIO." The clerk did. 
"Now, here’s the $6 for exchanging the 
$300. Take the 1 2c for exchanging the S6 
and keep the change for yourself." 

"Can't, sir. We must deal in the 
exact amount. You will have to give 
me $6 American and 12c Canadian." 

"But I don’t have the 12c Canadian, 
and won’t unless you exchange the sev- 
enth dollar." 

"Impossible, sir. We don’t deal in 
change at these windows. I had better ac- 
cept only your S300 and give you S294 
in exchange." 

"How. then, am I going to be able to 
bet $300 for my friend?" 

"I don’t know, sir." 

"Let'sforget the whole affair. Give me 
back all the money." 

The clerk did. Dahlia won. of course, 
paying $2.90 — Canadian. 

EYE IN THE STORM? 

Good grief! That bonehead play that 
made a cartoon caricature of Washing- 
ton & Lee Defensive Back Charley 
Brown (Scorecard, Oct. 21 ) wasn’t 
dumb after all. Movies showed that 
Brown made a touchback and not a safe- 
ty. The goof was strictly the officials’. 

This comes as no surprise. Bad calls 
happen all the time in football. The won- 
der is that, with the bewildering array of 
rules they must enforce and 22 men dash- 
ing all over the large field, referees don't 
blow more of them. Ohio State’s Woody 
Hayes, who even before this weekend 
(page 28) held strong views on the sub- 
ject, agrees and says the time has come 
to help out officials with instant-replay 


television. He puts the argument tactful- 
ly: "Ollicials don’t like to make a bad 
call and they don’t like to be criticized 
for making a good call. There arc angles 
and intervening objects that keep officials 
from seeing what they think they saw." 

It is no exaggeration to say that mil- 
lions of fans also agree, but should they? 
After hearing out Art McNally, super- 
viser of the NFL’s officials, we doubt it. 
What on the surface seems a practical so- 
lution does not hold up under closer ex- 
amination. For instance. McNally asks. 
"How would the fans in Minnesota, on 
a cold day late in the season, enjoy sit- 
ting there all that extra time while the 
officials studied replays somewhere off on 
the sideline? 

"Which plays— if not all the plays 
are subject to review? Scoring plays? It 
may not be the touchdown run from four 
yards out that upsets the team scored on 
but the pass interference call at the four- 
yard line that set up the touchdown. 

"Who should be allowed to bring up 
complaints? A coach? A team captain? 
A defensive left end who was held on the 
play? And who changes the call if the re- 
plays indicate the play had been called 
incorrectly?" 

McNally thinks it would take 12 cam- 
eras to give proper coverage. The net- 
works use four to six on telecasts, he says, 
and many times only one gets the play. 
And the angle on that one can be mis- 
leading: often enough, nobody would 
have discovered the fact until Tuesday 
when a spectator appeared with a pic- 
ture he look that showed the officials 
never should have changed their call. 

Better the Charley Browns of this 
world suffer occasionally the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune than the 
game get into the hassles McNally 
envisions. 

THEY SAID IT 

• David Hobbs, race driver, on Formula 
I sensation Jody Scheckter: "Jody can 
retrieve a car from the edge of disaster— 
and instantly put it on the edge of an- 
other disaster." 

• Gardnar Mulloy, tennis pro. on aging: 
"The eyes, not the legs, are where you 
lose that fraction of a second." 

• Jim Cadile, of the World Football 
League Hawaiians, on switching from 
center to guard after 1 1 years: "It's like 
saving up all your life to move out of a 
grubby tenement. When you finally do, 
you find you've moved next door." end 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Don’t ask nie why I smoke 
Ask me why I smoke 


Winston 


I smoke Winston because 1 smoke for taste. 
Taste is what smoking’s all about. Anti that’s what 
Winston’s all about: real taste anti real pleasure. 
Smoking for any other reason is just playing game? 
. ..Winston is for real. 



Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 18, 1974 

THE TOUCHDOWN THAT 



ABC SPORTS VIDEOTAPE 
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DIDN’T COUNT 



Ohio State was in the Spartans' end 
zone. There was no doubt about that. 
But had the Buckeyes arrived there 
in time to keep their No. 1 ranking ? 


by DAN JENKINS 


B y now Woody Hayes may have 
stopped eating furniture, with reels 
of film for dessert. He may have quit 
shredding photographs of Big Ten Com- 
missioner Wayne Duke. He may have 
finally turned away from growling at his 
Enemies List, fleshed out with such re- 
cent additions as Referee Gene Calhoun. 
Field Judge Robert Daganhardt and 
Back Judge William Kingzett, men who 
last weekend took their places next to 
Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini in the state 
of Ohio. If Woody lias calmed down, it 
is good for his digestion, but nothing has 
changed since last Saturday afternoon in 
East Lansing. Mich, when perverse fate, 
a clock or incompetence (depending on 
your loyalties) knocked off a college foot- 
ball team that was supposed to be might- 
ier than a Divine Presence in a face mask. 

To give it a memorable name, let's call 
it the Bizarre Bowl. For what happened 
on Nov. 9, 1974, in an athletic contest 
that was expected to be a normal 35 0 
victory for No. 1 Ohio State over a group 
of undernourished and culturally de- 
prived Michigan State Spartans defies, 
continued 


The critical instant: Ohio State poised, but 
not necessarily set. for the momentous snap. 
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THE TOUCHDOWN continued 


even at this hour, the logic of the men- 
tally healthy everywhere. 

That Michigan State scored one of the 
epic, colossal, classic, shocking (choose 
any two) upsets in the history of men and 
boys, 16-13. is no longer a secret on the 
globe. But exactly how it was managed 
in those last chaotic seconds is likely to 
remain a slight mystery because it was 
the greatest ending nobody ever saw. 

Ignoring for a moment all of the mad- 
ness that came before the game's final 
play, this is the way the scene will be 
etched in the minds of the 78,533 in Spar- 
tan Stadium and the multitudes tuned in 
on ABC-TV. The clock is ticking off four 
. . . three . . . two . . . one: a ball squirts 
through the quarterback’s legs with the 
Buckeyes inside the Spartans’ one-yard 
line and everybody not quite in the prop- 
er place: a guy grabs the ball as it con- 
veniently bounces into his hands: he 
crashes into the end zone; the head lines- 
man signals touchdown while other of- 
ficials signal time has expired. Both teams 
take turns celebrating the win although 
none of us will know who won, actually, 
for 45 more minutes. 

All along, strangely enough, the offi- 
cials knew which team had won. Mich- 
igan State. For at the same time that 
Head Linesman Ed Scheck was signaling 
a touchdown rather automatically his 
job is to look for nothing other than the 
position of the football — other striped 
demons who had been raised up to haunt 
Woody Hayes were waving their arms 
crossways, a clear indication that time 
had expired before the last play. 

Whether that was right or wrong did 
not even matter to Commissioner Wayne 
Duke once he had talked with the offi- 
cials. As the commissioner announced in 
the press box, "Had time not expired, 
Ohio State would have been charged with 
a penally for not being in a set position 
for a full second before the last play.” 

Illegal motion, in other words. And as- 
suming that Michigan State would not 
have chosen to take the play and lose the 
game, that also would have been it. One 
of the least familiar rules of college foot- 
ball is that a game can not end on a de- 
fensive penalty, but it can end on an of- 
fensive penalty. 

So much for things hypothetical. 
Woody Hayes left the field muttering sev- 
eral unmentionables, baekhanding a 
Spartan rooter and remembering, "It 
was Napoleon who said, ‘From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous is but one step.' ” 


It was more like half a step. After the 
Spartans had miraculously pulled ahead 
with 3:17 left after a long pass and a long- 
er run, the Buckeyes drove 70-and-two- 
thirds yards to their rendezvous w ith con- 
fusion and calamity. There at the end 
they were on the Spartans’ one with two 
plays called in the huddle and 29 seconds 
remaining. Enough time, surely. 

But if Woody’s team had not been los- 
ing the game all day long, a thought that 
lingers in the minds of many, it made cer- 
tain it could lose in the final moments. 
There is a coaching adage that goes: In 
the crucial moment you go with your best 
back on his best play. That would have 
been Archie Griffin, who gets over 100 
yards a game as routinely as he goes to a 
water fountain. Weirdly, Archie had not 
been used nearly enough throughout the 
afternoon, and he was not used then. 
Harold Henson, the fullback, was called 
upon, and he did not get over. 

Woody, between bites of sofas and 
chairs, will believe forever that the game 
was lost in the untangling of the result- 
ant pile. The officials, he said, should 
have made the Spartans get up faster, and 
they especially should have made one of 
them stop holding on to Steve Myers' face 
mask, preventing the center from reach- 
ing his feet. Naturally, the Spartans got 
up slowly; that is part of football. 

Woody's argument would be more 
convincing if his Buckeyes themselves 
had looked ready to run a play. Some of 
them looked as if they thought they had 
time to browse through a volume or two 
of The History of Gauze before lining up. 
One fellow, Doug France, a light end, 
seemed to start back toward a huddle 
that did not exist. Two other linemen 
never got completely down. And Grif- 
fin never quite made it to a set position. 

Woody Hayes did not care about any 
of that over the gloomy weekend. He 
managed to pull himself together enough 
to appear on his TV show back in Co- 
lumbus on Saturday night. Barely. 

"I'm in no mood to be on this show.” 
he said. "1 can’t tell you how bitter I am. 
The older you get and the more you win, 
the more bitter you get with a loss. This 
was the greatest team we've ever had.” 

Woody babbled as his audience saw 
reruns of the last few plays. 

"Watch how we can't get up," he said. 
"Watch 'em hold down our players. 
Finally, when we do get up — there’s 
about two seconds— we ran the play and 
went into the end zone. They ruled a 


touchdown and then they called it back 
and said it wasn't. . . . When there’s that 
much of a pilcup and near the goal and 
the clock is running out, it’s up to the of- 
ficials to blow time-out. That's where 
they blew it!" 

The bitter poetry of Wayne Woodrow 
Hayes, continued: 

"The officials say time had run out, 
but they should have stopped the clock 
on that pilcup. And if there was illegal 
motion there should have been a flag 
thrown on it. . . . Both sides were prob- 
ably offsides on the last play, it looks like 
to me. . . . The thing I resent is that no 
effort was made to get them to unpile. 
It’s just as grossly unfair as it can be. 

. . . I'm just as bitter as the devil. . . . 
But if you take something like this light- 
ly, you'll be laughing more than you'll 
be winning." 

In retrospect. Woody might get 
around to questioning some of his offen- 
sive calls, or those of his staff, or of OSU 
Quarterback Cornelius Greene, far more 
than the judgment of some officials. A 
team like the Buckeyes, undefeated, un- 
tied and averaging 45 points per game, 
could not play decently and lose to a col- 
lection of scholar-athletes who have been 
beaten three times, once at the hands of 
UCLA by 56- 1 4, and tied once. Not with- 
out being drugged, overconfident or sab- 
otaged by their own game plan. 

Looking back for earlier clues to the 
upset, we find Ohio Slate taking its very 
first possession of the football down on 
Michigan Stale's 39-yard line, letting the 
incomparable Archie Griffin run it quick- 
ly to the 13, and then not letting him 
touch it again. That certainly made won- 
derful sense. Cornelius Greene takes 
over. He makes five. Next comes some 
kind of dumb pass, incomplete. Then 
Greene calls on Brian Baschnagel, who 
scored the touchdown that never hap- 
pened, and he makes three. The Buck- 
eyes have to settle for a field goal. 

By halftime, when, astonishingly, the 
score was 3-3, Archie Griffin had carried 
only eight times. In fact, Griffin would 
get over 100 yards from scrimmage for 
the 19th consecutive time — a continuing 
national record — primarily on three big 
carries, one of them a 3 1 -yard draw play 
on the final drive. The rest of the day Ar- 
chie was contained, mostly by Woody's 
game plan. 

If there was an occasion when Grilfin 
was most desperately needed, it was in 
that moment when the Buckeyes were 
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dinging to a 13-9 lead after Michigan 
State scored on a 44-yard pass from 
Quarterback Charlie Baggett to Mike 
Jones. When Ohio State took the kick- 
off you had to figure the Spartans would 
never sec the football again, not in those 
last 5 V 2 minutes. Woody would eat up the 
clock with a little of this, some of that 
and lots of Archie. But, oops, no Archie. 
Not in three plays. No first down, cither, 
so the Buckeyes had to punt. But that 
was not so bad, either, because the ball 
found its way to the Michigan State 
12-yard line. Not bad at all, except for a 
guy named Levi Jackson. 

On the very first play from down there, 
Jackson shot through the left side of the 
Ohio State line, curved to his right and 
ran 88 delirious yards untouched — prac- 
tically unsneered at- in something like 
nine seconds. Expect Jackson to do that 
sort of thing some more. He is a soph- 
omore, weighs 212 pounds and looks like 
he can spot ajackrabbit 20 paces and still 
beat him to the carrot. 

The play is called 44- Veer, and Levi 
Jackson said later that all he thought 
about when he crossed the goal was: 
“They was through." 

Considerable credit is due the Buck- 
eyes for that last drive, up until their poise 
went south. There was precisely 3:1 1 left 
when Archie Griffin returned the kick- 
off to his 29. And here is how it went 
from that point until the Laurel and Har- 
dy conclusion: Greene opened up with a 
pass that was nearly intercepted by the 
defensive player of the day, Michigan 
Stale Linebacker Terry McClowry. Grif- 
fin then skittered his 3 1 yards to the Spar- 
tans’ 40. Henson made three yards, then 
Greene got five and nine and it was first 
down for Ohio on the Spartans’ 23. 

After an incompletion at 1:31 Greene 
hit Split End Dave Hazel for nine yards. 
Henson hammered his way for three and 
a first down at the II. Now there were 
55 seconds left. Archie made five on an- 
other draw but didn't get out of bounds 
at the MSU six-yard line, so the Buck- 
eyes took their last time-out with 40 sec- 
onds remaining. 

Now bedlam. 

Henson shoved his 23 1 pounds into left 
tackle and was halted on MSU’sonc.The 
clock stopped with 29 seconds to go while 
the officials measured for a first down. 
OSU to the line of scrimmage. The clock 
starts. The call: Henson. 

“I was in,” said Henson. “I saw the 
goal line pass under me when I hit.” 


“It wasn’t even close," said Michigan 
State's McClowry, who was one of Hen- 
son's greeters. “No way." 

Now the pileup of Woody Hayes' re- 
curring nightmare. Slow-moving out- 
laws. Those were the Spartans. Why not? 

“This guy had my face mask and 
wouldn't turn loose," said Myers. 

“Why should we have hurried?” asked 
Spartan Tackle Jim Taubert. 

One thing is clear. About a millionth 
of a second after the head linesman 
throws up his arms signaling a touch- 
down on the semi-play Ohio State ran. 
Referee Gene Calhoun is visibly gestur- 
ing — waving his arms crossways — that 
there was no play because the clock said 
zero before the snap. Other officials made 
the same gesture. 

Commissioner Wayne Duke actually 
had nothing to do with any sort of of- 
ficial decision. He was merely a liaison 
between the referee and the press box 
when his pleasant Saturday afternoon 
was suddenly interrupted. 

"When I called the officials' dressing 
room," said Duke, “they couldn't be- 


lieve there was any question about who 
won the game.” 

Calhoun, whose decision was final, has 
a set of credentials that will astonish 
Woody Hayes. The referee is not a Nazi 
Communist Palestinian Symbionese Lib- 
eral Hippie. He is an attorney in Mad- 
ison, Wis., a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, a Big Ten official for the 
past 1 1 seasons and a man who not only 
has refereed a Rose Bowl and a Cotton 
Bowl but one whose abilities are so well 
thought of that he was placed in charge 
of last season's Notre Dame-Alabama 
Sugar Bowl Game of the Hour, Year, 
Decade and Eternity. 

In the end it was fortunate that Woody 
Hayes did not sec one thing out there in 
the tumult of Spartan Stadium. When the 
announcement ultimately was made that 
Coach Denny Stolz' amazing Spartans 
had, yes, of a certainty, beaten the al- 
mighty Buckeyes, just like the scoreboard 
kept insisting, out came a banner that 
blatantly proclaimed: “First Nixon, 
Then Foreman, Now Ohio State." 

Woody would have eaten it. end 
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A QUIET MAN MAKES 
THE BULLETS ZING 

Wes Unsaid's knees are good again and, as usuaf, nobody talks about him. 
Result: Washington is vandalizing the NBA Central by PAT PUTNAM 


F or Wes Unseld, last Saturday’s quiet 
assault on the Chicago Bulls was just 
another typical night’s work. The big guy 
played beautifully, managing to draw 
about as much attention from the crowd 
as one of the kids hawking Cokes in the 
Capital Centre, and the Washington Bul- 
lets won yet another game, nine now out 
of their first 11, leaving the rest of the 
NBA’s Central Division an early-season 
shambles. Unseld finished with just four 
points, which is what most superstars get 
before they’re warmed up, and he 
couldn't have been more delighted. “It is 
not my job to look good,” he says. “It is 
my job to make other people look good.” 
And, the 6' 7", 245-pound center-forward 
could have added, to make other people’s 
people look bad. 

Against Chicago, six Bullets finished 
with more points than Unseld. All that 
firepower left Unseld free to roam in 
comparative obscurity, doing what he en- 
joys most: setting murderous picks, haul- 
ing in rebounds, directing a devastating 
defense, neutralizing the other center — 
this time, Nate Thurmond— and trigger- 
ing the Bullets’ offense with some of the 
most amazing passing in the league. 
There were also the blocked shots, the 
steals, the forcing of turnovers. After you 
watch Unseld play, scoring becomes a 
shallow statistic. 

”1 have to admit 1 didn’t know just 
how great he really was when I came 
here," says K. C. Jones, now in his sec- 
ond season as the Bullets’ coach. “You 
have to be with him to appreciate how 
much he does. It’s that air of leadership. 
He just docs it all. He’s so big, yet so 
quick.” 

A year ago it was a different story. Un- 
seld’s left knee was torn up so badly that 
he played in only 56 games and then 
mostly at half speed. Feeling that there 


were just so many minutes left in the leg, 
he almost never practiced with the team 
and limited his warmups. Before one 
game 200 cc. of fluid were drained from 
the knee. And he played, though doctors 
will tell you that that is impossible. What 
did seem possible was that Unseld’s ca- 
reer was about over. 

The career had started in Louisville 
where he led Seneca High to two state 
championships. He was the first black to 
be pursued by Southeastern Conference 
schools, and there was a lot of pressure 
put on him to play at the University of 
Kentucky. No way, he said. 

“I told my mother then,” Unseld says, 
“that if 1 played in the SEC I’d set civil 
rights back 20 years. A lot of people felt 
I should be the first black to play. I told 
them I didn’t have the right attitude to 
be a pioneer, that it just wasn’t me. I have 
the same attitude now. I feel if someone 
is nice to me then I’ll be nice to them. 
But if someone isn’t nice, well, I believe 
in talking to them in a language that they 
will understand. If a man spits on me I’ll 
probably spit back. Feeling like that, I 
didn’t think I’d make a very good bar- 
rier breaker.” 

Instead, Unseld chose to play at the 
University of Louisville, where he ma- 
jored in history and physical education, 
and where he twice made All-America. 
The Bullets drafted him in the first round 
in 1968, and he and Wilt Chamberlain 
are the only players ever to be named 
the NBA’s Rookie of the Year and its 
Most Valuable Player in the same sea- 
son. Unseld is the only one, however, 
to achieve both honors while reading 
Greek mythology, which he enjoys do- 
ing in his spare time. 

Shortly thereafter, the Neighborhood 
Basketball League, a playground asso- 
ciation, was started in Baltimore, then 



the home of the Bullets, and the spon- 
sors asked the team for a player to serve 
as a figurehead commissioner. "I sug- 
gested they take Unseld," recalls Jim 
Henneman, who was the Bullets’ public- 
relations man at the time. “But I told 
them Unseld wouldn't be a figurehead, 
that he’d really work at it, that he'd want 
to get involved. Unseld was capable of 
commanding S200 or $300 a day at sum- 
mer clinics or camps and he could have 
made $1,000 a week in the Catskills. In- 
stead he chose to spend three years at a 
nonpaying job because he felt his pres- 
ence would have an effect. I like to think 
he touched some of those kids. It’s 
pretty hard to be exposed to him and 
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not have a little of his class rub off.” 

If there is any way to say no to a young- 
ster, Unseld hasn't found it. One day the 
big Bullet dropped in for some cold tab- 
lets at the Kernan Hospital for Crippled 
Children, which is in Baltimore near Un- 
seld’s home, and where most of the in- 
jured Bullets went for treatment. "When 
I saw those kids,” he says, ”1 felt em- 
barrassed about asking for something 
just for a cold.” He stayed to talk to the 
children and that was the first of hun- 
dreds of visits he has made. The young- 
sters know him as “The Jolly Green 
Giant.” 

Two years ago, Unseld was given a 
Distinguished Service Award by the Tri- 


Rarely a scorer. Unseld shoots against Cleve- 
land. He had an unnaturally high 21 points. 

pic “C" Jaycccs for his contributions to 
the community. That same year he was 
the recipient of the Big Brother Award 
for Maryland, and Bear Cave 24, a pri- 
vate club of former athletes, named him 
its 1972 Man of the Year. Making the 
last award, F.arl Banks, then head foot- 
ball coach at Morgan State, said, “When 
you get to the peak, you’ve got to reach 
back and help your brother. That's what 
Wes has done.” 

By the end of last season, Unseld need- 
ed some help himself. His left knee was 
all but gone and in May it was operated 
on. Cartilage was removed, bone spurs 
scraped away and the kneecap reset. But 
after a summer of rehabilitation, Unseld 
was not completely sanguine. “I've got 
a fear,” he said before the season start- 
ed. "I don’t want to overdo it. I’m scared 
of getting hurt again." 

If there still is a fear, it doesn't show 
in his play. Nor in Washington's. The 
Bullets opened with a 1 10-92 victory over 
New Orleans and then ran through six 
more rivals before losing to Houston. 
The record went to 8-1 before a loss to 
surprising Cleveland early last week. In 
that game, the second loss, Unseld led 
the team in scoring with 21 points. “That 
means we were in trouble," he said. “I 
shouldn't score that much. I just put the 
ball up because nobody else was doing 
anything." 

Unseld's return to form has meant, 
among other things, that Elvin Hayes 
and Phil Chenier no longer have to car- 
ry the Bullets by themselves. The team 
offense has improved and the defense is 
dramatically better. The result can be 
seen in one set of figures. Last season the 
Bullets averaged 1.5 points per game 
more than theiropponents, seventh in the 
league. This year they lead the league 
with plus 8.9 points a game. 

There isalso the matter of depth. K.C. 
Jones says the Bullets have more of it 
than any of the Boston Celtics champi- 
onship teams on which he played. “I 
don't believe their bench," said Bill 
Fitch, the Cleveland coach and general 
manager as he watched the Bullets pull 
to within five points of the Cavs after be- 
ing down by 27 last week. “I called two 
time outs but I didn't want to talk to my 


players. I wanted to see if the Bullets 
weren't using six players on that karate 
defense of theirs." 

As icing, the Bullets signed Jimmy 
Jones, the Utah Stars' smooth, smart All- 
ABA guard, after the season opened. 
Jones contends that he became a free 
agent when the Stars did not properly ex- 
ercise their option. They disagree, nat- 
urally, and the dispute is now in the 
courtroom. Meanwhile, the Bullets roll 
on full-bore on the court. 

Well, not quite full-bore, says Unseld. 
"We're just overpowering a lot of teams. 
We have to settle down, to think more. 
We have to start putting teams away in- 
stead of letting them hang around." 

Saturday night the Bullets had a 
chance to put away the Bulls as early as 
the third quarter, but at the end there 
was tough old Chicago, losing 96-89, but 
still hanging around. At the end of the 
first quarter, Chicago had been ahead 
26-19, at which point K. C. Jones turned 
loose his bench, led by Jimmy Jones, who 
has been playing himself into shape, and 
Chicago was sacked. By the half, the Bul- 
lets had a 47-45 lead, and the bench had 
scored 22 of the last 28 points. By the 
end of the third quarter the lead had fat- 
tened to 77-63, but the Bullets couldn't 
quite apply the coup de grace. They held 
on to win by seven. 

For the night, Unseld brought down 
14 rebounds (three from the offensive 
boards), had two steals, blocked two 
shots, had three assists and held Thur- 
mond to 10 points. 

"He doesn't even think about scor- 
ing," said Mike Riordan. the forward- 
guard out of the Bronx. "Most players, 
when they get the ball, instinctively look 
for a shot. Wes instinctively looks for the 
open man. Totally unselfish. He keeps 
the ball moving so much everybody gets 
a piece of the action. Guys love playing 
with him. He makes everybody else look 
good. I guess that's why he never gets 
any publicity. Most people are impressed 
by scoring statistics. The players are 
more impressed by all the other things 
he does, his ability to neutralize the oth- 
er people. And you have to remember — 
this guy isn’t a superstar just on the court. 
He's a superstar in life, too." 

Riordan grinned. "But I've been 
working on him," he said. "I even get 
him to take a beer now and then.” end 
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BUMPER YEAR FOR A ROBUST CROP 


Last summer's player strike made National Football League teams take a long look at their rookies and first-year 
men. and now there are more new bodies around than ever before. Some of them are superb by RON REID 


I : may come as a surprise to Pittsburgh 
I Sleeler fans to learn that Mean Joe 
Greene, the awesome tackle, is displeased 
with his performance this season and 
wishes he could play again with the reck- 
less enthusiasm of his rookie year. 

‘■I've been paralyzed with analysis," 
he says. “I got so many things in my 
mind, it's like carrying your briefcase to 
work. I wish I could go back to the way 
it was my first year. When you're a rook- 
ie, it’s beautiful. Just hit somebody or get 
hit and not worry about the consequenc- 
es. The Man has a way of taking care of 
fools and rookies." 

The Man must be mighty busy these 
days. Fools are as numerous as ever, and 
this season the number of rookies in the 
National Football League is the largest 
in its history. The principal reason for 
this influx is last summer’s player strike, 
which left a vacuum on training-camp 
rosters that was quickly filled with new 
players. By the time the veterans report- 
ed, the youngsters had established them- 
selves. Now there arc enough of them in 
the league to stock five full teams, and 
some are making Joe Greene and the oth- 
er veterans sit up and take notice. 

Don Woods of San Diego, for in- 
stance, is the Chargers’ most exciting 
player since Lance A I worth. A 6’ 2”, 210- 
pound running back from the University 
of New Mexico, he is slashing through 
tucklers with power as deceptive as his 
gait. He has stung defenses for 673 yards 
on 1 1 1 carries and has scored six touch- 
downs. His 6. 1 -yard average is the N FL's 
best, and he has a strong chance to be- 
come the AFC Rookie of the Year. The 
gnashing you hear in the background em- 
anates from Green Bay, whose Packers 
drafted Woods sixth, glanced at him in 
training camp, and then waived him to 

Waymond Bryant (top. leti ) helps Chicago de- 
fense; Henry Lawrence (top. right) Oakland's 
offense. Big New York Giant Lineman John 
Hicks (left) leads Doug Kotar into the line. 


San Diego for SIOO. “We goofed," says 
Packer Coach Dan Devine. 

After Woods rushed for 154 yards 
against Kansas City three weeks ago. 
Hank Strain of the Chiefs said, “He's ter- 
rific. He’s so smooth he doesn't look as 
fast as he is. He docs everything in an ef- 
fortless way." Woods also racked Miami. 
Philadelphia and Oakland for 100-yard 
games, but against the Dolphins he also 
looked like the rookie he is when he drew 
a penalty on a man-in-motion play. "I 
was thinking about going in motion." he 
says, “and while I was thinking I was 
walking in motion." 

Strain's praise of Woods is significant 
considering the performance of his own 
Woody Green (see cover) from Arizona 
State, who would be challenging for 
Woods' rookie laurels if he had not been 
hampered by injury the first five weeks. 
Against San Diego, Green rushed for 146 
yards and caught passes for 98 more, in- 
cluding a 69-yard lob from Lcn Dawson 
for a touchdown (Green's second) that 
helped the Chiefs to a 24 14 victory. 

Unlike the powerful Woods, Green 
breaks few tackles but his speed makes 
defensing him a sometime thing. "The 
NFL has been an experience," he says. 
"The atmosphere isn't the same. Where 
I went to school we didn't have guys 
laughing and singing in the locker room 
the day before a game." He is a serious 
athlete, and his standards are demand- 
ing. “When you score no touchdowns 
and don't go over 100 yards," he says, 
“you’re just running around.” 

San Francisco’s Wilbur Jackson is an- 
other running back who has rebounded 
from an injury to perform impressively. 
Hurt in the Coaches All-America game, 
the ex- Alabama star has gained 5 1 3 yards 
rushing and 165 more on 17 pass recep- 
tions. no mean feat on a team that has 
suffered quarterbacking woes since Steve 
Spurrier was injured in September. Jack- 
son has an explosive starting charge and 
he takes tackles well. Says 49er Coach 
Dick Nolan, “He works like the devil. 


W'hen he picks up live yards he wonders 
why he didn't get 10." 

Doug Kotar of the New York Giants 
is a sleeper. From the University of Ken- 
tucky, he signed on with the Stcclcrs as 
a free agent, spent four idle days in the 
Pittsburgh camp, and then was traded to 
the Giants for a fourth-string quarter- 
back whom the Steelers needed because 
Terry Bradshaw, Joe Gilliam and Terry 
Hanratty were all out on strike. In the 
Giants' camp Kotar showed good speed, 
won a starting spot and has rushed for 
370 yards in regular-season play. One of 
his three touchdowns came on a 53-yard 
run against Atlanta, which didn't seem 
to impress the phlegmatic Kotar one way 
or the other. He says he was not surprised 
that he was not drafted, nor does he seem 
at all moved by his considerable success. 

Part of that success derives from the 
accomplishments of another rookie, the 
Giants’ No. I draft choice, John Hicks 
from Ohio State. Hicks seems a fixture 
in the Giant offensive line, just as Henry 
Lawrence, an offensive lineman from 
Florida A&M, appears to have estab- 
lished himself firmly in the Raiders' fu- 
ture. To John Madden, the Oakland head 
coach, this is especially surprising. Talk- 
ing about rookies and their chances for 
immediate success. Madden says, “It de- 
pends on the position a guy plays. Rook- 
ies can often help you right away at the 
instinctive positions, like running back, 
wide receiver, the defensive line, maybe 
linebacker. And on special teams, too, 
where the assignment calls for instinctive 
reaction. That’s why so many rookies 
make it there. Or as kickers. A guy who 
has been punting all his life is doing the 
same thing as a pro that he has always 
done. But a position that requires a lot 
of technique — quarterback is the most 
obvious, or offensive lineman — that’s 
something else. The things they have to 
do are so different, and they have so many 
things to learn that you don't often see a 
rookie excel there." 

Whatever the requirements, it also 
continued 
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BUMPER YEAR continued 


helps if the rookie's position is not well 
stocked with veterans. Woods almost 
certainly would have remained with 
Green Bay if the Packers* outstanding 
running backs, John Brockington and 
MacArthur Lane, had not returned to 
camp. But they reported, and in time 
Woods was waived. 

The most talked-about rookie in the 
beginning of the year was the Dallas 
Cowboys* Ed (Too Tall ) Jones, the 6'9", 
260-pound defensive end from Tennessee 
State, who was the first collegian draft- 
ed. Jones has been used only intermit- 
tently, primarily against the pass where 
his height can be most effective, but he 
is nonetheless the kind of draft choice ev- 
ery team prefers. 

"The easiest ones are guys like Jones,’* 
Madden says. "He’s playing the position 
in college that he’s going to play for you. 
Guys like him are the cherries you pick 
off a tree.** 

The Chicago Bears* No. 1 choice, 
Waymond Bryant, a teammate of Too 
Tall at Tennessee State, was such a pick, 
too, and his fine play at linebacker has 
contributed to the Bears* strong defense 
this season. But Charley Wade, a first- 
year player with the Bears ("first year" 
means he was not activated for more than 
three games in previous seasons), was the 
last pick in the 1973 draft. Waived from 
Miami to Chicago. Wade has caught 32 
passes this season for 600 yards and a 
touchdown. 

John Dutton, a defensive end from Ne- 
braska, gives Baltimore an improved 
pass rush; the St. Louis Cardinals have 
made good use of Greg Hartle, a line- 
backer from Newberry College: the New 
England Patriots might not enjoy the 6-3 
record they have without Sam Hunt, a 
linebacker from Stephen F. Austin; and 
the New Orleans Saints are delighted 
with Wide Receiver Joel Parker from 
F lorida, who has caught 28 passes for 335 
yards and three touchdowns. Houston's 
Billy Johnson has been among the lead- 
ers in kick returns; Defensive Tackle Bill 
Kollar has impressed the Cincinnati Ben- 
gals, and Mercury Morris* unhappiness 
with Miami is offset in part by the fine 
running of Benny Malone, who, like 
Green, is from Arizona State. 

This surprising success of so many un- 
heralded newcomers may call for a re- 
assessment of training-camp priorities. 
Fred Sehubach, the Colts* player person- 
nel director, says, "This is going to con- 
vince some coaches that they should look 


at the kids longer.** But Sehubach also 
points out that the weeks the rookies 
spent in camp without the veterans were a 
psychological advantage, too. 

"A lot of times, when the veterans 
come in." he says, "the rookies are over- 
awed. All of a sudden they’re face-to-face 
with these famous people they’ve read so 
much about, and they become timid. This 
year there were no veterans to speak of, 
and the kids were on a par with every- 
one. They had more confidence." 

Apparently, they retained that confi- 
dence when the strike ended and the vet- 
erans returned, or at least they tried to. 
While NFL hazing has diminished to lit- 
tle more than mealtime singing and a 
rookie show, some newcomers confront- 
ed the camp ritual with a defiance un- 
thinkable a few seasons ago. 

"When our veterans came back,*’ says 
Wide Receiver Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh's 
No. I choice from USC ( the Steelers have 
another impressive rookie receiver in 
John Stallworth of Alabama A&M >, "I 
told them we weren’t going to put on any 
kind of rookie show because we*d been 
here longer and it was our camp. I said 
that because I run my mouth more than 
some of our other guys. Well, Mean Joe 
heard about it and I was the first one to 
sing, and they kept me up there about 
an hour and a half." It was less a joke at 
Atlanta, where Gerald Tinker, the Kent 
State Olympic 400-meter-relay gold med- 
alist turned wide receiver, flatly refused 
to sing his school song or any other. 
"Hell, no," he told a vet. “Us rookies 
are on strike, too." 

"Times have changed," says Steeler 
veteran Andy Russell. "Rookies are 
cockier than they used to be. Bobby 
Layne would tell a rookie, ‘You will meet 
me in the bar at 4 a.m. or I'll get you 
cut.* That doesn't happen anymore." 

Oakland's George Blanda, whose 
rookie season coincided w ith the discov- 
ery of fire, says, "I never went through 
any of that stuff, and we've never done 
much of it here. The game has gotten 
more serious, and you don’t hassle a 
rookie who can help you. There’s more 
money at the end of the rainbow than 
when Layne was playing." 

Toward that rainbow's end, the un- 
known rookie who can step right in and 
work wonders is a dream shared by play- 
ers, fans and coaches. But it usually only 
happens when the right athlete is in the 
right place at the right time. 

“1*11 het that when you look at the un- 


knowns who make it," says Madden, 
"they were all hidden somehow. They 
were either injured or were playing an- 
other position or had personal problems 
that kept them front doing what they 
were capable of. Thut*s where the ability 
of a scout counts. More than saying O. J. 
Simpson is a good runner, he has to be 
able to look at a guy and see him playing 
another position for you.” 

Sometimes a man can be hidden in 
publicity. One of Baltimore’s last picks 
was Tim Berra, Yogi’s son, a wide re- 
ceiver drafted No. 421 . Possibly taken for 
the immediate public-relations value of 
his name, young Berra worked hard, 
showed talent and made the squad. For 
the most part, the rookies in this year's 
bumper crop are putting time in on the 
bench, waiting and learning, between ses- 
sions of special-team duty. "The tough- 
est thing is sitting around wanting to 
play," Swann says, "and having to learn 
from the bench." 

That attitude is traditional, but in the 
opinion of many coaches the old values 
of discipline and loyalty are disappear- 
ing. Today's rookies are more aware, 
more given to questioning established 
procedures and arc eager to take over, 
whereas most coaches agree that they 
have to be brought along slowly. Mad- 
den. for one, guards against premature 
praise. 

"You can't pick on a player," he says, 
"but you have to keep the pressure on 
to see how he'll react. Too much praise 
too soon, and he'll settle into mediocrity. 
You've seen guys who played like hell 
until the final cut because they were try- 
ing to make the team, then not do any- 
thing afterward. Once they make the 
team, it’s not the end. You have to help 
them establish other goals." 

Mark van Eeghen, a running back 
from Colgate, was the victim of Mad- 
den’s style in a preseason game at De- 
troit. Oakland had the ball on its 37 with 
one second left in the first half. Van Eegh- 
en took a hand-off, burst through a holt 
and galloped 63 yards for a touchdown, 
As the Raiders headed for their lockci 
room. Madden said, “Way to run oul 
the clock, van Eeghen." 

Even so, van Eeghen prefers such lim- 
ited praise to the caustic comments he 
heard after a mistake he made against 
Pittsburgh. “I exploded out of my stance 
two counts too soon," he said. "I reall> 
hate to do things like that. It makes you 
look like a rookie." end 
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Thatfe why Hertz introduced 54 of the toughest new standards in 
m help make sure you’ll see your car reservation 
before you get to the counter. 


t \ou shouldn’t have to worry 
bout your rent-a-car reservation 
eing there before you get there. 


You've got enough to worry about on a business 
trip. Rushing to maKe your flight. Eating on the run. 
Plastic hotel rooms. Reservations that aren’t there. 
So it's nice to see your car reservation with your 
name on it even before you reach the counter. 

Because business trips shouldn't include 
rent-a-car worries, Hertz established 54 of the 
toughest new standards in the industry covering 
every step it takes to give you a clean, reliable car. 
Fast. Every time. 

These standards spell out exactly what our 
employees must do to have both your car and your 
reservation waiting. How fast you’ll be served. 

And how, if you're a »1 Club member, your 
rental form will be completed before you arrive. 
And it's also Hertz policy at U.S. airports to do 


\bur Hertz car. 
One less thing 
to worry about. 


everything humanly possible to hold that car for 
you, even if your plane is 2 hours late. 

Getting a rent-a-car with these assurances 
hasn't always been this easy. 

But then, rent-it-here/leave-it-there. ex- 
press check-in and =1 Club service didn't exist 
until Hertz introduced them, either. 

Our new standards not only cover how fast 
we take care of you. they also cover how carefully 
we take care of our cars. 

54 of the toughest new standards in the 
industry. 

You expect them from 
Hertz, the world- ' 
wide leader in j 

rent-a-cars. v \w 





Winnebago. 

The word is spreading 


This year, Winnebago 
wants to get more people into 
motorhomes than ever before. 
That’s why, for 1975, they’re 
offering you the widest and most 
exciting choice of Winnebagos 
ever. In style. In size. In floor 
plans. And price. 

You can choose 
bold, new sculptured styling 
in the dramatically new, 


luxury-sized Custom. And in 
the full-sized, but surprisingly 
low-priced Brave. 

Or choose from three 
different lines in Winnebago’s 
classic style. The compact 
Minnie Winnie^. The popular- 
sized Indian. And the spacious 
Chieftain. 

Inside, the 1975 

Winnebagos are as comfortable 
and spacious as ever. But 
interiors do sport some striking 
changes. Like new floor plans 
in Brave models. Smart new 


decor and 
fabrics for the 
Indian and Chieftain 
lines. And a long 
list of luxury appointments 
for the all-new Custom. 

Even Winnebago's 
durable, exclusive Thermo- 
Steel™ construction has been 
made stronger. Winnebago has 
used the U.S. Department of 
Transportation’s Crashworthi- 
ness Safety Specifications 
proposed for urban transit buses 
as a guideline for the structural 
design of their 1 975 Type A 
motorhomes. 



in 1975. 

THE NEW 
MINNIE WINNIE 



Winnebago 
Box 152 

Forest City, Iowa 50436 

Please send me free literature and the name and address of my 
nearest dealer. I am interested in: 

□ Motorhomes □ Travel Trailers □ Camper Coaches 

NAME 

ADDRESS PHONE 

CITY STATE ZIP. 

"\hlNNEBAGO 


t This year, Winnebago 
offers you five distinct model 
lines. 18 different floor plans. 

And lengths from 18 to 29 feet. 
See your nearest Winnebago 
dealer now. 

This year, more than ever 
’before, there's a Winnebago 
for you. 


The name that means 
the most in motorhomes. 


A Football Odyssey 

by Ron Fimrrite 


In which the writer, accompanied by Artist Franklin McMahon, 
travels from Baton Rouge to Norman to Ann Arbor in 48 hours 
to watch three big college games and recapture his youth 


T ime is at its crudest 
when it diminishes 
remembered things. Only 
memory adds stature to 
the past, for nothing seen 
again is ever so formida- 
ble. But how easily de- 
ceived we are by the mir- 
ror of the mind. 

In memory, the school 
building is a medieval 
fortress, with labyrin- 
thine corridors and enormous rooms presided over by 
impatient giantesses. For those of us who in childhood 
moved from town to town and school to school — doomed 
forever, we feared, to dwell in the special limbo reserved 
for “the new kid"— a first day in school was the stuff of 
recurrent nightmares. Familiarity soon shrinks classmates, 
even teachers, to size, but the school, scene of so many em- 
barrassments, triumphs and disasters, remains in memory 
a gigantic place, an Elsinore on dark days, a Camclot on 
bright ones. Seen today, however, the school building is 
absurdly small, scarcely more than a large house, a sad, 
gray place occupied by tiny strangers. 

The hometown undergoes an even more curious meta- 
morphosis. In fact, it will have grown larger. There will be 
newer and taller buildings, sprawling shopping centers. 


rambling subdivisions, 
broader streets, even sub- 
urbs. But it will never be 
as big as it once was when 
its three-story buildings 
reached to the heavens, 
towering above the heads 
of children. 

Much the same trans- 
formation lakes place 
within ourselves: out- 
wardly, we are larger, 
but there has been shrinkage inside. Our possibilities be- 
come limited, our vision narrowed, our imaginations, once 
boundless, restricted by the barriers of harsh reality. It is 
not only the world that grows smaller with each passing 
day; so do we. 

Reflections such as these may be triggered by the most 
trivial of happenings, the least consequential of encounters. 
Mine came after a football weekend, a “Big Game" od- 
yssey that took me to Louisiana, Oklahoma and Michigan. 
The cities, the stadiums, the people were all strange to me, 
but the circumstances were hauntingly familiar, for there 
was a time when football games and football stadiums 
seemed so much bigger. Of course, they are big. A good- 
sized stadium can accommodate the population of a small 
city; its value, once measured in thousands of dollars, now 
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can exceed a hundred million. And yet, stadiums, too, have 
undergone the melancholy process of diminution. 

Each of us in his time has his own stadium. Mine was the 
University of California Memorial Stadium in Berkeley. 
Seating nearly 80.000. it is certainly no smaller now' than it 
was three decades ago or even when it was completed in 
1923 as a monument to the soldiers of World War l. But it 
can never be for me what it was when 1 first entered it as a 
nine-year-old, marching with mock solemnity in the traffic 
boy platoon toward the section reserved for our gang in the 
south end /one. To me, then, it seemed to be the biggest 
thing I had ever seen. Never had so many people been as- 
sembled in one place: never had so many voices been raised 
at once: never had I been made to feel so small. The Cal 
players, who were then as, regrettably, they are now, of 
quite ordinary proportions, seemed Brobdingnagian. It was. 
you will note, “Cal” then, never “Berkeley." as it has be- 



come today. To the children of that Berkeley long ago. there 
was but one real university, and that was the one up on the 
hill. Oh yes. that and something called Stanford. 

The Cal Marching Band would rehearse Saturday morn- 
ings. then march quick-step to the giant stadium, trailed by 
us town boys, captives of those uniformed pied pipers. We 
sprinted to the campus at the first drumbeat, a sound fully 
as exciting as the final school bell in May. Since we either 
sneaked in or entered for free in the traffic boy brigade, we 
never paid for a game. And we rarely missed one. There 
was but one day of the week- Saturday. Though I would 
move from Berkeley several times as a boy, those golden 
Saturdays would stay with me forever. It was all so big. 

I cannot say precisely when it was that I lost interest in 
college football. It was certainly not while l was an un- 
dergraduate — a "Cal man" at last — and not immediately 
after I returned to the Bay Area from military service. No, 
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Odyssey continued 


I would say my interest simply eroded. As a very young 
man, I had decided to put aside childish things in the false 
belief that abandoning the past gave certain entry into the 
promising future. College football seemed to me then a 
mindless activity pursued only by schoolchildren and in- 
curable Old Blues who were incapable of severing the ac- 
ademic umbilical cord. I was still a football fan, but my 
team now was the San Francisco 49ers. Berkeley was be- 
hind me. That door was closed. You can’t go home again 

Then time played another trick. As I grew older and the 
distance lengthened between the undergraduate me and the 
supposed man of affairs, I felt a compulsion to close the 
gap, to rediscover what I had been, to look again at a past 
that could not be abandoned. I was no longer a stranger in 
the big stadium on the hill. 

It is perhaps the essence of college football, then, that for 
so many of its followers it should represent a journey 
through time nearly lost. The past can never truly be re- 
captured, only sought. The pieces will always be too small 
to fit old conceptions. 

But the college game does at least offer an illusion of 
youth. The drums beat again. The stadiums seem smaller, 
the players are too young, but the experience of lime re- 
newed persists. The boys follow the band again. . . . 

As I have suggested, mine was no ordinary college foot- 
ball weekend: traveling helter-skelter across the midlands, 
I saw in person, not on the television screen, three games in 
48 hours, each of which determined a conference cham- 
pionship. The six teams involved were all ranked in the Top 
10 nationally. Their combined record was a remarkable 53 
wins, two ties and a single loss. Four of the six were un- 
defeated and untied entering these climactic games. And 
since each of these match-ups was “a traditional,” feelings 
ran extraordinarily high in the communities w here they were 
played. The fans I met along the way were not the people I 
once knew. But they shared in common the search. And 
what could it possibly matter that they were not entirely 
certain what it was they were looking for? 

Alabama Crimson Tide 21 
LSU Tigers 7 

Ben and Wellington, two round-faced, bespectacled mid- 
dle-aged men, a bit plump, a bit tired but dead game, sit at 
the curve of the bar near the pool in Baton Rouge’s Bclle- 
mont Motor Hotel. They are removed by only a few feet 
from the bar's main action, which happens to be an an- 
imated conversation involving two former Alabama play- 
ers, Johnny Musso and Steve Bisceglia, several 'Bama as- 
sistant coaches and some other in-group types. They are 
served by a plump blonde bartendress who in the pale light 
behind the bar looks more attractive than she probably is. 
There is much laughter, much reminiscing, some flirting. 

Ben and Wellington are at the periphery of the inner cir- 
cle: indeed, they might as well be in Tuscaloosa for all the 
notice paid them by the others. They return this inattention 
with affection, laughing loudly at the eavesdropped anec- 
dotes, joining in from a safe distance, talking scarcely at all 
to each other. The pleasures they gain from this evening will 
be vicarious. 


“Drove seven hours getting here for the Big One tomor- 
row," says Wellington during a slight lull in the main con- 
versation. 

"Welly and I never miss a 'Bama game,” says Ben. 

The stars of the evening are now joking about Musso’s 
new career in Canadian professional football. “Get my 
friend here a Canadian Club," Bisceglia instructs the bar- 
tendress. “Thai’s all they let him drink now.” 

Ben and Welly chuckle at this one, nodding at each other 
conspiratorially. They knew Bisceglia had a reputation for 
wit. He was obviously under way now. 

A group of tall, broad-shouldered young men. four 
blacks, one white, obviously football players, step tenta- 
tively into the bar, eyes straining against the darkness. One 
of them, the white youth, spots the coaches and quickly 
ushers the others out. 

“Now, what d’ya make of that,” one of the assistant 
coaches remarks, chuckling good-old-boy style. "A white 
boy from Macon, Ga. leadin’ four blacks into a bar. Times 
do change." 

Ben and Wellington agree that times sure do. 

Unlike Musso’s, Biseeglia’s football career ended at Al- 
abama. He now works for his father in the Bisceglia Broth- 
ers Wine Co. in Madera, Calif. The Bisceglia wines, he 
advises his confreres at the bar, are unequaled for quality, 
particularly the whites. 

“Might I suggest our Imperial Chateau D'Or." lie says 
in the manner of a wine steward. “It so happens that l have 
a bottle in the glove compartment of my car. If you gen- 
tlemen will wait just a moment. I'll go get some. Glasses all 
round, my dear.” 

Ben and Wellington nudge each other, smiling at Bis- 
ceglia's effrontery. They hurriedly quaff their Scotches in 
anticipation of the elixir from the California valley. Shar- 
ing a glass of wine with these men-in-the-know could open 
a crack in the conversation through which they might slith- 
er. In the darkness their round faces fairly glitter. 

Bisceglia returns laughing triumphantly and with a flour- 
ish pours wine all round. Or nearly all round 

Ben and Wellington, still happy, still dead game, order 
two more Scotches. On the rocks. 

The game-day party at Bill and Jane Le Blanc’s sprawling. 
Southwest-ranch-style house in the Old Goodwood section 
of Baton Rouge has the feel, despite the landlocked sur- 
roundings, of a bon voyage celebration. There is, in fact, a 
vessel anchored in the LeBlanc driveway a Blue Bird Wan- 
dcrlodgc mobile home —and the dozen or more of us who 
will be her passengers are toasting our impending depar- 
ture in the LeBlancs’ lavish bar. 

The nautical analogy is not inappropriate, for the Wan- 
dcrlodge is a species of terrestrial yacht. She and scores of 
sister craft will dock outside Louisiana Stale's Tiger Sta- 
dium this day in berths reserved for them in the parking 
lot. And like yacht club toffs, the mobile home skippers 
will hobnob in the docking area, chattering not only about 
LSU football but about the various idiosyncrasies of their 
vehicles. 

“Damn generator hasn’t worked all week. . . 
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The steel industry 
its productivity. 


Reddy Kilowatt had 
a bright idea. 

Almost 50 years ago, Reddy 
Kilowatt told everyone to live 
better electrically. 

Today, industry is beginning to 
realize what a bright idea 
he had. 

The steel industry 
will need more 
energy. 

The world demand for steel is 
growing tremendously. In 1980, 
for example, it is expected to 
exceed 1 billion tons. Up more 
than 300 million tons from 1 974. 
If our nation's steel industry is 
going to help fill this demand, 
it will have to greatly increase 
its capacity. In fact, it has been 
estimated that by 1980 it will 
have to increase it by 25 million 
tons. That’s about 20 percent 
of its current production. 
Domestically, the steel industry 
burned natural fuels for 82 per- 
cent of its raw steel production 
in 1 973. Our world is running 
low on natural fuels, so the 
steel industry is looking for 
new ways to utilize available 
energy sources. 


REDDY KILOWATTS — Internationally registered 
trade symbol used under license by individual 
utility companies. 


Electricity is 
an efficient way 
to use energy in 
steelmaking. 

Electricity is a realistic solution 
for the steel industry to get the 
energy it needs to grow. 

Today, only 18 percent of the 
steel industry’s raw production 
is melted in high-powered 
electric arc furnaces. By 1980, 
it is projected that electric 
steelmaking output will 
increase to 25 percent. 

Electric steelmaking can 
produce a considerably less- 
expensive and often higher- 
quality product. And it elimi- 
nates many environmental 
problems. 


electricity to expand 



We’d like to help. 

At Westinghouse we have a 
number of electric steelmaking 
solutions to increase 
production. 

One example is our completely 
computerized system for strip 
mills. It does everything from 
tracking slabs through the 
furnace to setting the initial 
speeds of all tables and rolls, 
and regulating strip coiling to 
maintain a proper coiling 
temperature. 

We make induction heating 
that can save many kilowatts 
per ton by keeping billets hot 
right on the line so there is no 
need to reheat them before 
rolling. 

And our static thyristor power 
supplies not only improve 


product quality but are often 
less expensive to install and 
operate than other systems. 

We would like to help you with 
your individual steelmaking 
problems. We may already have 
solutions to many of them. If 
we don’t, we’d like to work with 
you to solve them. 

Just tell us your problems or 
areas of interest. Fill in the 
coupon and send it to us. We 
want to help the steel 
industry grow. 

You can be sure 
if it’s Westinghouse 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Industry Products Company 
Westinghouse Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 


I 1 

I am interested in talking to you about an electric economy and what it can 
| mean to me. 

My particular interests are in 


Name_ 
Title 


Address— 
City 


L. 


(w) Westinghouse 
helps make it happen 
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'•Here, Bill, let me have a look-see. Same thing happened 
to my Winnebago. . . ." 

LcBlanc, LSU, class of 1940, is a balding, long-faced Ba- 
ton Rouge businessman of many trades— real estate devel- 
opment. contracting, plumbing who, though unfailingly 
courteous, bet rays certain xenophobic suspicions during the 
football season. There is always the dark possibility, how- 
ever remote, that some auslander may not regard LSU 
football as the ultimate art form. 

“Ah wasn't too sure about you at fust . . . but ah think 
we'll get along just line from now on. Glad you're inter- 
ested in the Tigahs. . . 

LeBlanc’s reverence for his alma mater is untainted by 
logic, reason or maturity. Louisiana State in the "30s seemed 
wholly the creation of Huey Long, the state's demagogic 
governor and United States Senator. The Kingfish. as he 
was not always affectionately known, pumped state funds 
into the campus colfers, personally ruled on administrators, 
even faculty members, led the Tiger band at halftime and 
freely proffered unwanted counsel to the various football 
coaches he helped hire and tire. Long saw LSU as the coun- 
try-cousin antagonist of the city-slick, snobbish private 
school, Tulanc. LSU was Long’s baby: for the Cajuns from 
the bayous it represented freedom from poverty. The coun- 
try youths who got their education at LSU in this time re- 
main eternally grateful. Their devotion to the Old School is 
unshakable: a Yalic's allegiance to Eli is, by comparison, 
tenuous, even frivolous. 

LeBlanc’s home is a reflection of his own fidelity. A near- 
ly life-size plywood replica of the LSU Tiger, festooned with 
crepe streamers of purple and gold, hangs above and to the 
right of the living room fireplace. A stuffed tiger doll, also 
nearly life-size, stands guard before the couch. On the bar 
there is a photograph of Mike III, the official team mascot, 
who growls portentously before each home game. Near 
Mike there is a cartoon of an LSU tiger suckling at the 
teats of an Arkansas Razorback. A ceramic tiger lurks in 
the grass alongside the swimming pool in the backyard. And 
in the LeBlane bathrooms, guests scrub w ith bars of soap 
on which have been carved liny, grinning tigers. It is im- 
possible to wash one's hands of the imagery. 

Crews LeBlane, Bill's 23-year-old son, is at the helm of the 
Wanderlodge, and brother Doug, 21. is on the public-ad- 
dress microphone as the football parly clambers aboard, 
plastic glasses in hand. Recorded broadcasts of great mo- 
ments in the history of LSU foot ball are played on the speak- 
er system. Memories are warmed by hysterical accounts of 
Billy Cannon's game-winning 89-yard punt return against 
Mississippi in 1959 or of Bert Jones' last-second touchdow n 
pass also against Ole Miss in 1972. The passengers cheer 
again these epochal achievements. 

Doug LeBlane interrupts the nostalgic broadcast. "As is 
traditional on these occasions," he announces as the Wan- 
derlodge bounces olT the driveway onto the shaded street, 
"we will begin our trip with a prayer. Today's prayer will 
be rendered by United States Senator J. Bennett Johnston 
Jr. Senator Johnston. . . 

The Senator, a Democrat, rises unsteadily to his 


feet as the big mobile home lurches down the street. 

First ofT, he suggests, the Lord should see to it that the 
Wanderlodge safely negotiates the journey to the stadium 
parking lot. Once the game begins. He should do every- 
thing in Hi-, power to protect players on both sides from 
serious injury. Finally, and for this Johnston disqualifies 
himself as an objective beseccher. He should assure that, in 
the inevitable victory, the LSU fans and players behave as 
"good winners." Amen. 

"The bar,” says Doug, regaining the microphone, "is 
now officially open." 

We are a cheerful, if diverse, company of travelers, united 
presumably by our allegiance to LSU football. Young and 
old alike, we will root fervently for the Tigers. The South- 
ern young are surprisingly friendly with and respectful of 
their elders. They chat with them as enlisted men permitted 
a fling in the Officers' Club. And they seem much less likely 
to fly the family coop than their contemporaries in the re- 
bellious North. The LcBlanc boys obviously respect their 
father as the captain of his ship, the Wanderlodge. 

"Ah'd like you to meet a friend of mahn." LeBlane says, 
introducing a round, pink man with hair the color of twi- 
light. "This is Dr. I . I'. Bordelon. The K P. stands for 'full 
of penicillin.' '* 

"That's right." Dr. Bordelon says, acknowledging the in- 
troduction. "Ah'm a G.P., general practitioner. Ah give 
mah patients penicillin. If they're allergic to it, ah recom- 
mend another physician." 

Dr. Bordelon is attired for the game in a purple jacket, 
purple and gold tie, yellow shirt and flannel slacks that, 
when hiked up, reveal purple and gold socks with lsu em- 
broidered on them in gold. His underwear, he discreetly 
implies, is similarly adorned. 

"Ah'm just a red-headed Cajun," he says proudly. "And 
don't call me fat. Ah'm not fat. Ah'm just too short for my 
width." 

He is standing outside the Wanderlodge now amid the 
pregame hubbub. The stadium rises like a doge's palace in 
the setting sun. This will be a twilight game. It is warm, in 
the high 60s. and Dr. Bordelon's forehead is moist. 

"Ah tell ya. ah owe this place an awful lot. Ah tell mah 
own children ah don't care where they go to school as long 
as it's LSI . Going to these games is a little like going home 
again. F ootball may he a lil' different heah in the South, 
lisa fashion show, a parade, all those parties, these won'ful 
people. In the North, it may just lie a game. Heah. it’s a 
way of life." 

Tiger Stadium is known in the South as "Death Valley," 
no reflection, certainly, on its playing surface, which, fur 
from being an arid wasteland, is a lush green lawn of un- 
artificial, real live grass. The sobriquet refers instead to the 
grisly fate that awaits even the best teams to visit an arena 
housing patrons so fiercely partisan. Visitors to this Death 
Valley succumb not to thirst but to earache, for it is THE 
NOISE that ultimately does them in. Just as Los Angeles 
baseball fans once applauded themselves for showing up in 
such great numbers, thereby shattering all existing atten- 
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dunce records, so do Tiger fans raise their voices in tribute 
to THE NOISE they can make of an evening. 

The stadium is acoustically perfect for cacophony. Its 
seats, which are close to the sidelines, rise sharply above 
the held so that even a hiccup from the 40th row resounds 
in the huddle like the report of an artillery piece. And when 
6X.000 Tiger zealots scream in unison, the effect on even 
the most placid of quarterbacks is unsettling. 

The sound of a thousand rock concerts attends the ar- 
rival of the first Tiger player. By the time the entire team 
has been trotted out, Lindbergh has been feted at Le Bour- 
get, V-J day has been acclaimed in Times Square and Judy 
Garland has sung Over the Rainbow in a comeback appear- 
ance at the Palace. 

But on this night, Alabama will play with such calcu- 
lated ferocity that by the final gun THE NOISE has dwin- 
dled to a groan. Alabama is LSU's superior in everything, 
including dress. The Tigers, for whatever reasons of aus- 
terity or defective laundry facilities, appear in soiled tear- 
away jerseys that are mostly torn-away even before the 
game. With bare midriffs, they resemble so many dow n-at- 
the-heels Seventh Avenue streetwalkers. Alabama is crisp 
and neat in red and white. They subdue the tatterdemalion 
opposition with minimal exertion. 


The alliterative headline the following morning in the Ba- 
ton Rouge Morning Advocate reads: bear's bamans 
BURST BENGALS* BUBBLE. 

NOISE notwithstanding. 

Oklahoma Sooners 27 
Nebraska Cornhuskers 0 

From the air, sighted through a thin mauve haze above 
the flat gray plains, the University of Oklahoma's Owen 
Field in Norman looks like nothing more than a large bowl 
of tomato soup, Oklahoma will play its traditional oppo- 
nent, the University of Nebraska, this day, and though the 
ofiicial colors of the two schools are not identical — Okla- 
homa is crimson and cream, Nebraska scarlet and cream 
in the stadium they are, with only minor gradations in 
shading, all red. 

On the field. Oklahoma wears red jerseys, red helmets 
and w hite pants: Nebraska has w hite helmets, white jerseys 
and red pants. Supporters of both teams wear red hats, red 
sweaters, red corsages, red bandannas, even red socks. They 
wave red bandannas and shake red pompons. And since 
temperatures are in the 70s and the air is still and moist and 
spirits are high, they are mostly red-faced. 

A large red bus is parked outside the stadium entrance 


on which, painted boldly in white, is this message: ihough 

YOUR SINS ARE SCARLtl, THEY BE WHITE AS SNOW. 

For Oklahoma the inscription is apt. even prophetic. 
Damned by the NCAA for illegal recruiting and declared 
ineligible, therefore, for postseason games, the scarlet Soon- 
ers will soon beat hell out of untainted Nebraska, on to 
the probation bowl proclaims a red banner held aloft. 

It is a dull and, yes, colorless conquest. There is no noise 
in quiet Norman, save for that in the stadium, and by LSU 
aural criteria, there is none there. The game is over almost 
before it begins. The sinners' triumph is merciless, swift and 
convincing. 

For a rivalry of such consequence, the contest stirs few 
emotions. The student newspaper, 77/e Oklahoma Daily, 
plays the 10th anniversary of President Kennedy's assas- 
sination on Page One: the "Battle of the Big Reds” is mere- 
ly an inside feature. There is no inspirational march music 
at halftime. Instead, this period is dedicated to the oeuvre 
of composer-conductor Henry Mancini, who, neatly turned 
out in sports coat, slacks and porkpie hat, acknowledges 
the tribute in person. He mounts a stepladder and. teeter- 
ing precariously there, bows, hat in hand, to his admirers. 

The "Boy Scout Stretcher Team" is also applauded this 
day, though the dreary encounter on the field excites no 
one to collapse and the stretcher-bearers' role is superflu- 
ous. There is also an announcement on the public-address 
system that the Oklahoma basketball team will play "Yu- 
goslavia” later in the week. Will the Serbo-Croats fare better 
than the Cornhuskers? The Yugoslavia Reds? 

After the game, what seems to be the vast majority of the 
60,000 fans assembles at O'Connell’s Irish Pub for pitchers 
of 3.2 beer. The red-jacketed, red-eyed crowd spills out of 
the roomy pub into the parking lot. Inside, the decor is 
singularly un-Gaelic. Elk, moose and buffalo trophies stare 
morosely out from the walls. In one room, films of old Floyd 
Patterson fights are shown. Floyd Patterson? Can that 
brooding old pugilist mean anything to this generation? And 
yet there he is, a lithe, quick figure, the face all apology as 
he bangs the setups comatose. Students and young alumni 
watch the combat listlessly. 

O'Connell's is crowded, but, like the stadium before it. 
strangely silent. "We are the best football team in the coun- 
try," says Larry Killebrew, a young radiologist from Okla- 
homa City. “But we can't prove it.” 

It is a sage observation, explaining all. Each Oklahoma 
victory is a measure of revenge on those who passed judg- 
ment on the school, but since winning leads nowhere, it is 
essentially meaningless. This will he a year of waiting until 
next year. 

"Though your sins are as scarlet, they will be white as 
snow. . . 

Michigan Wolverines 10 
OhioSiate Buckeyes 10 

In the distance, as the motley procession advances on the 
stadium through the cold mist, you can hear THE SONG: 

"Hail! to the victors valiant 

Hail! to the conquering heroes. 

Hail! Hail! to Michigan. . . 


It will be played endlessly, for this is the 75th anniver- 
sary of its composition, a fight song to end all fight songs, 
composed in the flush of victory on a train ride back from 
Chicago. 

"Hail! Hail! to Michigan. . . 

Despite a heavy chill, the dampness and the dense traffic, 
the multitudes plodding toward the gigantic stadium in Ann 
Arbor are in high good humor, exchanging japes in their 
traflic-choked cars, flourishing fanciful signs — save euel, 
burn woody— and singing, singing, singing. They are 
dressed against the cold and drizzle as if for a masquerade 
ball. Four men in identical yellow plastic trousers wade 
through the mud of the golf course near the stadium. They 
are like Ingmar Bergman creations, ghostly clowns danc- 
ing in the mist. 

This is clearly football weather, meaning bad. In Baton 
Rouge and Norman it had been unseasonably warm. Here 
there is the threat of snow or freezing rain. The stadium 
rises spectrally in the distance, so massive that not even 
time can reduce it to mortal proportions. It is nearly as 
large as when I first saw it 25 years before. Actually, then it 
had fewer seats. A record crowd of 105,223 will watch this 
game between two undefeated teams playing for the cham- 
pionship of the Big Ten and the privilege of defending the 
conference's honor in the Rose Bowl. From the field, the 
rim of the stadium is lost in the gray skies. 

Time does not move swiftly in the Big Ten. Everything 
seems as it once was. The teams play foot-slogging ante- 
diluvian football with line plunges, stout defense and little 
or no passing. There is a certain majesty to this stubborn 
resistance to change. 

The Michigan Marching Band, playing its Big Game, too- 
tles with such dogged vigor that even the players feel com- 
pelled to call for silence as the game itself, a match between 
dinosaurs, begins. THE SONG is cut short in mid-chorus. 

“Hail! to the vie. . . .” 

From the Michigan sidelines. Woody Hayes, the totali- 
tarian Ohio State coach, appears in the mist as a glowering 
eminence grise, pacing restlessly before his bench, snarling 
at officials. Michigan's Bo Schembechler, a Hayes protege, 
is nearly as adept as his master at referee-baiting. He is 
regarded coldly and without rancor by the objects of his 
relentless wrath. 

The Michigan players on the bench watch dejectedly as 
Ohio State's Archie Griffin, a rapier of a runner, perforates 
their defense. When Griffin is finally brought to ground, 
the Wolverines attack him savagely. Safety Dave Brown 
chases him through most of the long afternoon, upsetting 
him when he can w ith body blocks, necktie tackles and des- 
perate snatches at his clothing. Brown stands panting over 
the fallen Griffin, his expression betraying the certain fear 
that he will rise again. Gritfin will accumulate 163 yards on 
30 carries despite the best efforts of Brown and his fellow 
defenders. 

The Michigan quarterback, Dennis Franklin, is the eye 
of the hurricane in this stormy game. FI is brow n face is 
impassive, his mood detached. But with slightly more than 
two minutes left to play, he lies motionless in the Michigan 
backfield after completing a short rollout pass. He is helped 
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off the field with the score tied. He clutch- 
es his right shoulder but his face is va- 
cant of cither suffering or disappoint- 
ment. He has a broken collarbone, a bad 
break for him and his school, for though 
Michigan has lied the conference cham- 
pion, the Big Ten athletic directors will 
later vote to send Ohio State to the Rose 
Bowl rather than permit a team without 
a starting quarterback to play the Pacif- 
ic Eight winners. They cannot risk a fifth 
consecutive loss to the West Coast. 

The game ends inconclusively. There 
is no elation on either bench, although 
Michigan supporters seem confident that 
the Rose Bowl will be theirs. Had not 
Ohio State gone and lost the year before? 
Is it not someone else's turn? 

The band is on the field before the play- 
ers arc off it. False hopes are betrayed 
with the playing of California, Here / 
Come. Then, as the rooters raise their 
umbrellas in triumph, the band swings 
passionately into THE SONG: 

“Hail! to the victors valiant, 

Hail! to the conquering heroes, 

Hail! Hail! to Michigan, the champi- 
ons of the West. . . ." 

It is to be a swan song. 

The postgamc celebrants in the American 
Legion Hall a block from Michigan Sta- 
dium are hardly collegiate. They are men 
and women of middle years and working- 
class apparel. They arc loud, even bois- 
terous, and in a singing mood. THE 
SONG comes to them from a venerable 
jukebox in the cavernous barroom. Re- 
corded by Jan Garber and his orchestra, 
it is A-l on the old box. 

Two men, both probably in their late 
50s, one wearing a raincoat, the other a 
mackinaw, are watching the USC- 
UCLA game on one of the television sets 
above the bar. The telecast followed by 
about half an hour the end of the Ohio 
State- Michigan game. These men raced 
to the hall as quickly as they could in 
order to get good field position at the bar, 
for it is assumed the USC-UCLA win- 
ner will be Michigan’s opponent in the 
Rose Bowl. The two grizzled viewers do, 
however, deplore Michigan's inability to 
gain more than a tie from the Buckeye 
game. They are inclined to place the 
blame for this oversight on Franklin, 
considered by most of the experts to be, 
with Griffin, the star of the game. Mack- 
inaw and Raincoat do not see it that way. 
Franklin, they agree, should not be play- 


ing quarterback for the simple reason 
that he is black and, in their view, blacks 
never make good quarterbacks. 

"You don't see any of them in the 
NFL,” says Mackinaw. 

"That’s right,” says Raincoat. "No 
spooks there." 

UCLA's quarterbacks, though indis- 
putably white, are having notably less 
success with USC than Franklin had with 
the Buckeyes. The two viewers are quick 
to observe that one of the frustrated sig- 
nal-callers is Mark Harmon, son of the 
immortal Tommy, the Michigan football 
hero of more than three decades ago. 

"Saw Tommy play right here many, 
many times," says Mackinaw, as, with 
consummate timing, A-l is played on the 
jukebox. "Now there was a football play- 
er. Don’t see his kind anymore." 

"How come," inquires Raincoat, "he 
let his kid go to school out West?" 

"Just look," replies Mackinaw, ges- 
turing toward the screen. "It’s obvious. 
He wasn’t good enough to play here." 

"Hail! Hail! to Michigan. . . 

Harmon? Tommy Harmon? Old 98! 
Why, he played in my stadium the year I 
discovered it. Scored four touchdowns 
against Cal, long runs on three of them. 
The Cal defense had so much trouble 
with him that Bud Brennan, a bald real 
estate salesman, much in his cups that 
day, staggered out of his seat on the west 
side of the stadium and, topcoat flailing 
in the wind, set off after Harmon, who 
was running, as usual, in the clear. Har- 
mon gently placed a hand on Brennan’s 
bald pate as the realtor lunged for him 
at the goal line. "What in hell arc you 
doing here?" the All-America halfback 
asked. Brennan, winded now, managed 
to mutter an obscenity before the cam- 
pus police arrived to haul him off. It was 
a memorable occasion. 

Yes, memorable. That’s it. A chance 
remark by two not very likable strang- 
ers in a town almost completely foreign 
to me had initiated a predictable re- 
sponse. College football is a continuum, 
just as any truly valuable sport is. Ev- 
erything changes, nothing changes. Har- 
mon fils recalls Harmon pere. The past, 
despite the increasing distance we put be- 
tween it and ourselves, is never far away. 

Is this what so many of us find in col- 
lege football? Do we sec something there, 
if only indistinctly, that survives despite 
time's powers of diminution? end 
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When the 
two images 
become one, 
you’re in 
perfect focus. 
Only Sankyo 
Hi-Focus 
has it. 



Most movie cameras have ground glass 
focusing or guess the distance scales. 
Frankly, they're darned hard to focus. 

But then, there’s Sankyo Hi-Focus. A 
whole series of automatic movie cameras 
with big, bright through-the-lens super- 
imposed rangefinder image that virtually 
guarantees needle sharp movies. You can 
focus precisely, in seconds, even zoom in 
on a moving subject. As you look through 
the viewfinder, the subject appears as two 
images. Just turn the zoom lens until the 
two images become one... and you’re in 
perfect focus. It's that simple. The closest 
thing to automatic focusing! 

There’s a Sankyo Hi-Focus mo- 
vie camera with your kind of g 

features and your kind of price 
tag at your camera dealer now. ■ 1 

Sankyo Setki (America) Inc. 

149 Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10010 
West G>ast Branch: 

13000 S. Athens Way. Los Angeles. Calif. 90061 





SALAD DAYS FOR 


END OF THE 
BLUEFIN TUNA 




Laws recently passed to protect the devastated 
Atlantic schools of bluefin may have come 
too late to save commercial and sports fishermen 
from their own greed by DAN LEVIN 


E llis Hodgkins stands in his doorway, huddled against 
the wind, squinting out to sea with his one good eye. 
Another fall is ending in Rockport. Mass., his cameo of a 
town, but in the little harbor at his feet his 36-foot sports 
fisherman, LuAnn, is still ready to sail, rigged for bluefin 
tuna. He would like to be on LuAnn every day now, head- 
ing to sea, as he did when he was the Boy Wonder of the 
Bay State fishing fleet. 

That is what the Boston Globe called him 13 years ago, 
when he was 26, before the fishing went bad. And one vi- 
sion. impressed upon him then, still haunts him: it was the 
way a giant tuna looked, lunging for a trolled stringof mack- 
erel, “like an airplane crashing on my bait." He never got 
enough of that. But in the mid-'60s the fishery all but end- 
ed, and Hodgkins became just another of its failures, ex- 
cept that he had farther to fall than most. In 1961 his cli- 
ents had caught 182 tuna: in 1962, 81: in 1963, 58: and in 
1964, 13. He could see the trend. So with his reputation 
intact he quit full-time chartering, though he did continue 
to fish on weekends, for his own pleasure. 

He went to work for a Volkswagen dealer in nearby Bev- 
erly. selling cars. And he began building a difl'erent kind of 
reputation. His porch, above Rockport's T Wharf and in- 
ner harbor, was "the best place in the world to watch la- 
dies from," he would say, and the ladies liked his wise- 
cracking and his easy smile. But some of the matrons of 
Rockport did not approve of Hodgkins' new life-style. Un- 
fairly, they said he was drunk on the January morning in 
1973 when he cracked up his Porsche, breaking nearly cv- 

continurd 

a sad season nears its end. but hopeful Ellis Hodgkins keeps his 
boat and fishing gear at the ready in this quiet Rockport cove. 
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ery hone in his head, mangling a leg and 
losing ihe sight in his right eye. A nurse 
at the hospital that morning had his pic- 
ture in her wallet. That helped them put 
his face together again. But now the 
depth perception in his good eye is shot, 
and he was color-blind to start with. He 
goes to gaff a fish and misses. He limps 
badly, his balance is bad, and though he 
never complains, often he is in pain. He 
has at least a foot of faint scars on his 
pleasant, handsome face, and his hair is 
prematurely flecked with gray. He still 
works for Volkswagen, as general man- 
ager now, a less taxing, less exciting job 
than tuna chartering. But he cannot stop 
dreaming of how it used to be. Catching 
big fish, he knows, confers a kind of im- 
mortality on a man: selling cars docs not. 
And so, at 39, he waits for the old days 
to return. He has never ducked a chal- 
lenge; every day he swims and lifts 
weights to strengthen his leg. In his little 
apartment, its ceiling a ma/e of rods and 
reels, the VHP receiver and the 23-chan- 
ncl citizen's band radio arc left on round 
the clock. Sometimes he wakens at 4 a.m. 
to lie in the dark and listen to the cap- 
tains of draggers 90 miles at sea. He does 
not want to miss a thing. He says, ‘‘If 
there's great fishing next year I'll be out 
every day." 

It is a very big If. 

The trouble really began when to most 
it seemed over in the late '60s. The fish- 
ing had been awful from 1965 to 1969, 
but suddenly a superrace of bluelin tuna 
appeared. In the fall of 1970 the 20-year 
all-tackle record was broken three times 
in three months, w ith fish of 985, 1.040 
and 1,065 pounds, at Montauk Point, 
Prince Edward Island and Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia. While tuna under 500 
pounds were a rarity at every Atlantic 
tuna port, the giant fish kept coming into 
the new decade. Ellis Hodgkins brought 
a 786-pounder into Gloucester, his big- 
gest ever, a tuna that would have gotten 
him elected mayor in I960, when his fish 
averaged about 300 pounds. But no one 
even blinked now. Record-conscious an- 
glers were thrilled, but scientists were 
worried. The huge fish were very old, they 
pointed out, and their breeding days were 
numbered. Medium-sized fish, of 70 to 
270 pounds, with long futures as breed- 
ers, had become very scarce. And there 
was heavy commercial pressure on the 
small fish, those up to 100 pounds, the 
hope for the future. 


Of all those who raised concerned voic- 
es, none had done more tuna research 
than Prank J. Mather III of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. His tag- 
ging programs had been the first to prove 
an intermingling of European and North 
American tuna, and he detailed the dra- 
matic decline of the species in recent 
years in Europe: how once-great fisher- 
ies had failed in Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Sardinia and Italy. In a paper, I he Blue- 
lilt Inna Situation, he wrote, “The At- 
lantic Blucfin Tuna is in trouble. . . . Un- 
less some action is taken . . . the inevitable 
disappearance of these old fish will leave 
only a few small spawners, with low fe- 
cundity. This will mean the economic 
extinction of the species.” 

Then came the season of 1972. Pish 
buyers from Japan showed up on the 
East Coast and at Prince Edward Is- 
land. They came in September, when 
the giant tuna were fat from a summer 
of feeding, and they brought a lot of 
money. They waited each day for the 
wholesalers to buy the tuna from the 
fishermen, and then, the fish cleaned, 
they stuck probing fingers into the stom- 
ach cavities to check the fat content of 
the belly flank. Ah, they would say, all 
smiles, and within 24 hours the tuna 
were being flown to Japan, fresh— not 
frozen out of New York. 

The sushi shops were waiting for loro, 
the fat flesh of the bluefin tuna, a deli- 
cacy in Japan. They serve it as sashimi 
(raw fish) or as sushi (raw fish with rice). 
The buyers paid very well for the toro. 
Through much of the fall of 1973 the 
price of cleaned fish at Gloucester ranged 
from 85c per pound to SI. 50 as the sea- 
son ended and the fish became scarce. 
And since a dressed-out tuna loses only 
about 20' , of its weight, at SI a pound 
an 800-pound fish was worth S640. Tuna 
fishing was becoming the Yankee equiv- 
alent of the Gold Rush. Said Charlie Cur- 
curu, of Producers Fish Co., "There's no 
such thing as a sportsman anymore. A 
sportsman donates his fish to charity. 
Now they're the hardest bargainers of 
all." 

Word got out fast, and soon the Mas- 
sachusetts tuna grounds were aswarm 
with everything short of bathtubs. Out- 
boards were bobbing around 15 miles 
from land. Suddenly everyone and his 
brother wanted to be a tuna fisherman, 
and almost everyone caught tuna, giant 
tuna. Ellis Hodgkins, still recuperating 


from his accident, brought in tw o one Oc- 
tober evening, one of 580, the other of 
more than 600 pounds, and got 85c per 
pound. And at the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Marine Fisheries they were busy 
reviewing the status of the species. 

On Aug. I of this year the state im- 
posed a group of regulations on the fish- 
ery. Each vessel would be limited to two 
fish per day, or to a season’s catch rough- 
ly equivalent to 80' , of its 1973 catch. 
Purse seining was limited to September 
and October, and to the one boat that 
had already been active. There would be 
a seasonal limit of 225 tons from Cape 
Cod north, and of 1,200 tons in the off- 
shore waters south of the Cape, primar- 
ily an area of small fish under 1 00 pounds. 
As drastic as the law seemed to fisher- 
men, it was less so than this year's reg- 
ulations in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
where only rod-and-rccl fishing is permit- 
ted, and a total of only 800 tuna may be 
caught before the season is closed. Still, 
it was a controversial move for Massa- 
chusetts. The strictly commercial men 
the harpooners, seiners and handliners 
insisted that there were more tuna than 
ever, of all sizes, but that the rod-and- 
recl men could not catch them because 
the heavy trafiic overhead had made the 
fish smarter, or scarier, or because they 
had gone deeper, or just plain elsewhere. 

Said Herb Randall of Ncwburyport. 
28 years a tuna fisherman, first with rod 
and reel but more recently a harpooner, 
“I only spent half my life at sea, and 
there’s Frank Mather sitting in his of- 
fice, drinking cocktails and reading let- 
ters from fishermen in Sicily. Sure Eu- 
rope's tuna are in tough shape, but why 
pick on us? We've got a healthy fishery." 

And in Rockport, Ellis Hodgkins, lis- 
tening to his crackling radio at 4 a.m., 
could not decide w hom to believe. "I feel 
a fellow like Frank Mather knows a hell 
of a lot more than I do," he said, “but 
who really knows? There may be 75 boats 
in one spot not catchinga thing, and may- 
be there's fish 10 miles away, but every- 
one goes to the same spots, year after 
year.” 

Everyone had been fishing in Ellis Hodg- 
kins' front yard for a long time. There 
had been no better fishing anywhere for 
really big fish — the last of the big breed- 
ers, as Frank Mather calls them— than 
at Stcllwagen Bank and Jeffrey’s Ledge, 
and in Ipswich Bay, where Hodgkins 
earned his first headline. He was a 98- 
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Maybe you should 
go out for sports this year. 




Sports on United States stamps arc 
the kind anybody can go out for. 

They don't work up a sweat, never 
get rained out, and are fun any time, any 
day, all year. 

And going out for them is as easy 
as going out to your Post Office for a 
copy of our Stamps &. Stories book. 

Stamps &. Stories contains every 
U.S. stamp design ever issued, in full 
color. And hundreds of the even more 
colorful stories behind them. 

You can follow the very first base- 
ball game, played in Coopcrstown, New 
York in 1839. 

In those days there might be a 
pitcher and catcher, 6 infieldcrs and 
7 outfielders on the field at once. There 
were 5 bases, and you threw a runner 
out by hitting him with the ball. Ouch! 

There arc plenty more sports 
stamps, but Stamps &. Stories is more 
than that. It’s America, from the Boston 
Tea Party to a moonwalk. 

When you buy Stamps & Stories, 
you get a ringside scat at everything. 

And the cost of this seat is only a 
mere $2 at your Post Office. 

Stamp Collecting. For the fun of it. 


I Ybur Postal Service 





Here's what the guys who take care 
of the worlds most expensive feet 
have to say about sports socks. 



"When a football 
player quickly 
changes direction, 
great pressure is 
put on the foot. A 
good sport sock 
has to cradle the 
foot. The way the 
All Sports Socks do ." 
^ Dominic Gentile, 
Trainer, Green 
Bay Packers 


£ 


"I look for real 
absorbency. On those 
blistering August days 
sweat can loosen an 
athlete's footing. 1 like 
the absorbency they've 
built into these All 
i Sports Socks. It gives 
^ i I a player sure footing." 
| Joe Romo, Trainer, 
mDakland Baseball Club 


"Quick stops. 
Quick starts. That 
skate shoe must fit. 
So the socks must 
have the right 
elasticity to fit 
right. I find the 
A\\ Sports skate 
sock is knit 
just that way." 
Tommy Woodcock 
Trainer, St. Louis 
Blues Hockey Club 




"Those wooden 
floors are murder 
on a ball player's 
feet. Socks have 
to do a good job 
of cushioning 
the foot from 
shock. Like the 
All Sports 
basketball 
socks." 
Fritz Massman, 
Trainer, N.Y. Nets 


"Players like their 
socks to stay up and 
look neat. I under- 
stand that it's the 
special knit of 
All Sports Socks 
that makes them do 
just that." 

Skip Thayer, 
Trainer, Chicago 
Hockey Club 




"Football is a running game. Players 
need socks that are soft and bouncy, 
without any abrasion. Like the way Bur- 
lington makes the All Sports Socks." 
Bobby Gunn, Trainer, Houston Football 
Club 

"Blisters can put the most 
intense ball player off his 
game. That's why I look for 3| 
the kind of cushiony abrasion- ; 
resistance you get in All 
Sports basketball 

Buddy Taylor J ^1 

Trainer, A 1 ' 

North Carolina Basketball Club 



"Socks today are 
better than when 
I started out. 
They absorb 
better They fit 
better. They 
cushion better. 

Burlington Socks/ 
Adler has led the 
way in making 
socks better." 

Johnny Omohundro 
Trainer, St. Louis 
Football Club 


The Pro Trainers Association to which 
these men belong has approved the 
Burlington Socks Adler All Sports Col- 
lection as their official socks. That means 
a lot to us. But it means even more 
to you. It means a sock as finely 
designed as your tennis racquet, 
your bowling ball or your five-iron. 
The All Sports Collection "Sports 
Equipment for Your Feet," what- 
ever your favorite sport. 




The Trainer's Choice" 

Burlington Socks/Adler All Sports Collection 

Burlington Socks/Adler, a division of Burlington Industries at Burlington House, New York, N.Y. 10019. Also available in Canada. 



Burlington 
Gold Cup Socks 


Meyers A McCarthy 


icrn Commerctal 
>ern Commercial 


KENTUCKY 

A Gifs Men's Shop 


Sen Francisco 




Well Palm Beach 

Burdino s-Mon's 
Furnishings Dept. 
Winter Haven 

Erich's Dept Store 


Slone Mouniai 
ILLINOIS 


Highland Par* 

Foil Co. 

Naperville 


Peoria 
SI. Charles 


or by coupon 

MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Gone Glenn 
Springlleld 


Dey?ros. 

Saratoga Springs 

Saratoga Men's & Boys 

Charney's— All Storos 
Gary's Clothes 

NORTH CAROLINA 


ScoilavIMe 

Shively 

Shively Bacon's 

LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 

The polished Genllem 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Ann Arbor 
Farmington 


Jays Men s A Boys' 


Bela's -All Stores 
The Collins Co. 

Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Clarke s Good Clothes 

Dillard’s 

S. C Orbach s 


SOUTH CAROLINA 




sl Bloomlleld 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Aberdeen 

Anthony's Men's Shop 

Bay SL Louis 


Columbus 

Byar's a McC 
Reed's 


University ol Southern 
^ Mississippi Bookstore 

Greg's Family Shoes 


Merntl-Schaelcr A B 

Corpus Christ! 


Tupelo 

Reed's 

Vicksburg 


e tallowing Butin 
TS a pair 

Ouan.' 


LI. Grey H. 
Black 

Olive Heal 



Burlington Socks/Adler 
All Sports Collection 


idan's Sporting Goods 
hm Davis 
I F. Hmk & Son 


The Grant Boys 

Totter City 

Tour A Track Cyclory 

LaPuente 

Los Angeles 

The Broadway- AH 
Stores 

Cam . Nevada Utah: 
Man Orders to 
PO Bos 2072. 

Los Angeles, C«M 
The May Co - 


Easlliind Soulh Bay, 
Son Oiogo, Costa Mesa 
West Los Angeles. 


Stanford Sport Shop 


San Diego 

Folsom's Tennis Shop 

Ssn Francisco 


Irving’s Sporl Shops 

FLORIDA 

Bradenton 

County Seal 

Clearwater 

Corel Gables 

All Sports. Inc 
Hollywood 
Dob's Sport Shops 
Big Oak Sport Shop 


CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim 

The Grant Bays 


Goods Depls 

North Miami 

Hampton's Sports Cen 

Orlando ^ 

County Seal 


West Palm Beach 

Burd'ne's- Mon's 
Furnishings A Sportinf 


Slone Mountain 

Larry’s Gentry Shop 


Kay's Spoke A Sport 
rthwestern Co-op 


s Shop 


Jetlersonville 




St. Louis 

The Squoes Shop 


ilpm's— All Stores 

Isvllle 

id Sporting Goods 


Shively Bacon 

LOUISIANA 
Lake Providence 


■ma-Aii Stores 
>a Okadaya Co 


Book Store 

MAINE 

South Potlland 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Shoes For Sports 
Stew art's- Ail Sio 

Wi son 5 Men * Sl 

Belhesda 

The Athleto's Foo 

Columbia 


Towton 

MASSACHUSETTS 


St. Cloud 

SI Claire 

St. Paul 


Good* Center 

Spiegel 


Wolfs Sport Shop 
Ooy Broihers-An Stores 


Bros Shoo Store 


NEW JERSEY 

Bernardavlllc 

Mar’s Sporting Goods 
J. Mastro Shoos 

strawbr'dge A Ciolhier 

Dumonl 

Bauer Sportmo Goods 
East Brunswick 

Bamberger's— 1 Spotting 
Goods Oepl 


Pillaburgh 

Gimbefs— All Stores 
Kautmann's-AII Store! 


Pottsville 

Reading 


North Dartmouth 

Charlie's Sports Sloro 

Peabody 


J L Hudson Co —All 
Stores— Sporting 


The Ski Den Spor 


s-Sporiinq Go< is Spnngheld 

it. Strawbndge A Clot 

e Co -Sporting John Wanamsktr 


RHODE ISLAND 


Goods Dept 
Mahnos— Sporting 

Goods Oepl 


Goods Oepl 

Peramua 

Bamborger's— Sporting 

. Goods Oepl 
Stem's-Sporting 
Goods Oepl. 

Edwin's Sport Shop 

Princeton 


Ridgewood 

Bernard's Sport Cente 

Sommervllle 

sporting Goods 
South Orange 
South Orange Village 
Boys' Town 

Summit 


Elder-Beerman Stores 
Rike's-Men's Furnish. 
Ings A Sporting Goods 

Gallipoli! 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Florence 
Beta 

TENNESSEE 


Shaker Heights 

Nichon's Sports me 

Shelby 




OREGON 

Eugene 

Mollola 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Goods Dept 

Wpodbridge 

SWi's-SowWiq 
Goods Dept 


Bethlehem 


Eston 

Harrisburg 


James Davis Store 


Castnor-Knotl Dept 


E. M. Scarbroug 

Dellas 

Varsity Shop 


WASHINGTON 


Irving's Sport Shops 

Falls Church 

Irving's Sport Shops 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 

Trio Diamond (Tno Big 


Burgess Clo Co 

Hlckevllle 


oil SWS | Hunting/ j 

Ovvlmg I $2.00 1 1 Camp.ng | 52 5C 


I $1 75 
‘ 52 00 
T 53 00 


j*'*S*S°p n o't 
Liverpool 
Dey Bros 

Lockport 


TH€ ANCI€NT T€QUIIA ARTS 
OF MONTEZUMA. 



COATL 


sweer 




The reign of Montezymo wos rhe golden oge of the 
Aztecs. And, occording ro Montezuma Tequilo, rhe golden 
oge of requilo drinking. 

The Aztecs drank o forerunner of 
Ir wos o socred drink. And wos symbolized 
in mony Aztec religious ortifocts. Like 
rhe socred Aztec calender colled rhe 
Sun Stone. 

Within rhe Sun Stone's inner 
ring ore twenty symbols; one 
for each of the 20 days in the 
Aztec week. These symbols 
con also be viewed os sug- 
gesting whor kind of tequila 
drink it might be appropriofe 
to serve on each doy. 

Tequilo Stinger. A lizard sym- 
bolizes the fourth doy of rhe 
Aztec wee 
ning ond 

\ Yi oz^ Montezuma 
Tequilo, Yi 
green creme de 
menthe; shake with 

ice, strain ond serve in chilled cocktail gloss. 

CIPACTLI 

Bloody Moria. The first doy of rhe Aztec week is 
symbolized by o crocodile: representing olert 
and aggressive beginnings for oil endeavors.v 
The drink: o z^ Montezuma Tequilo, 3 oz^* 

tomato juice. V oz^ lemon juice, dosh of salt and pepper, 
dash of hot sauce, dosh of Worcestershire; shake with 
cracked ice, strain into 6 oz^ gloss. 


Tequilo Manhattan. The serpent symbolizes 
the fifth doy of rhe Aztec week; representing 
colorful sophistication. The drink: 2 
ports Gold Montezuma Tequilo, 1 port 
vernnouth, squeeze of lime; serve 
on rocks in old-fashioned gloss, gar- 
nish with cherry ond orange slice. 

Tequilo Sunrise. A monkey sym- 
bolizes the eleventh doy of 
the Aztec week; representing 
high-spirited social fun. The 
drink: 1 V Montezuma 

a Tequilo. V> 

ft lime juice, 3 oZi 
I oronge juice, Vi 

OZOMATL pour into toll 
gloss with ice.gornish with lime. 

Aztec Punch. Herbs symbolize rhe 
Twelfth doy of the Aztec week; repre- 
senring voriety ond tasty od- 
ventures. The drink: 1 gallon 
• Montezymo Tequilo. juice of 
12 lemons, 4 (16 ozO cons 
grapefruit juice. 2 quarts strong teo. 1 V teaspoons cinna- 
mon. 1 V OZi. bitters; pour into large punch bowl, let stand 
in refrigerator 2 hours; stir well before serving; mokes 
1 24 cups. 

Montezymo Tequilo is made in rhe tradition of the 
finest ancient tequilas. For oil twenty ancient Tequilo Arts 
recipes write: Montezymo Tequila Arts. Barton Brands. 200 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60604. 



©1974 80 Proof Tequilo Corton Distillers l' 


Montezuma 

TEQUILA 

the noblest tequilo of them oil. 
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pound 14-year-old then, with a 14-foot 
outboard with a five-horse Evinrude. 
One August afternoon, he bought a 1 5c 
mackerel and a handline, and while the 
Coast Guard searched for him he was 10 
miles at sea. in mountainous swells, haul- 
ing in a 700-pound tuna. At the time Ips- 
wich Bay was one of the w orld's first great 
tuna areas, and Ellis Hodgkins grew up 
with the new fishery. 

The bay and the bank and the ledge 
lie off Cape Ann. a rocky peninsula 30 
miles northeast of Boston, extending six 
miles to sea. The city of Gloucester is on 
the Cape, and at its eastern tip, six miles 
away, is Hodgkins' Rockport, where his 
Lu Aim is the only boat rigged lor tuna. 
That explains why no tuna fisherman, not 
one, is as close to the best tuna fishing 
left in the U.S. as he, in his little aerie 
above Rockport Harbor. From his front 
door Stellwagcn is 14 miles south, Jef- 
frey's 18 miles cast and Ipswich three 
miles north. He is an hour closer to Jef- 
frey's than all the millionaires docked at 
Gloucester's Cape Ann Marina, which 
has fuel available and plenty of mooring 
space. Rockport has neither, so Hodg- 
kins gases up in Gloucester, and squeez- 
es his Lit Atm into Rockport Harbor, a 
very small pond, where he is a very big 
fish. 

Hodgkins lives above The Candle 
Shop, at the corner of T Wharf and 
Mount Pleasant Street. The view is pure 
Rockport— the sheltered inner harbor 
beneath, ringed with granite and rock- 
weed, and bobbing w ith lobster boats. At 
its outer edge is Motif No. 1, an old red 
lobster shack that is supposedly the most 
painted object in the U.S. Below Hodg- 
kins' porch railing is a sign, advertising 
his tuna charters, which he has been 
meaning to remove for several years. 

On a recent Saturday morning Hodg- 
kins was wakened at 7 a.m. by a loud 
knock on the side of his open bedroom 
doorway, three feet from his nose. 
“Hey," said one of two large, unshaven 
men, “what time the fishing boats go 
out?” 

Hodgkins sent the men down the 
wharf, to where the head boats were load- 
ing. Then he got up. It was a beautiful 
morning, and he was going tuna fishing. 

He left his front door half open and 
on it he placed a large homemade gone 
fishing sign, one of a pile that includes 

AT WORK, SUSAN CALL ME AT JANET'S, 
AT CAPE ANN MARINA LOUNGE and 

sleeping come in. He walked 25 feet 


to the edge of T Wharf, boarded LuAim, 
maneuvered through the packed inner 
harbor and past Motif No. 1. Outside the 
breakwater he headed south toward 
Stcllwagen Bank. 

His mate was a 25-year-old friend, 
Wayne Hale of Boston's Hale Fish Co., 
who says that Hodgkins is the most gen- 
erous man in the world. Hale was 18 
when Hodgkins, who hardly knew him, 
heard he liked fishing. “Go take my 
boat,” Hodgkins said, “the keys are in 
it.” 

Twelve miles out they passed the area 
where in late October of 1962 Hodgkins 
caught five tuna, from 200 to 400 pounds, 
in one day — single-handed. He was still 
the Boy Wonder then. He was dating an 
American Airlines stewardessat the time, 
and she ran the boat. He had to fight the 
fish until they tired, jam the rod into its 
holder and then jump out of the fighting 
chair to do the gaffing. He believes the 
feat has never been equaled. 

This day, he and Hale finally reached 
the northern edge of Stcllwagen, anoth- 
er Hodgkins landmark. In July of 1959 
he was running at 10 knots when a 50- 
foot finback whale came up under his 
bow, lifting his 38-foot boat four feet in 
the air. He told a reporter, “It was the 
most harrowing experience of my life.” 

The LiiAnn was not the first boat to 
arrive at Stcllwagen: 75 others could be 
seen. It looked like the rowboat pond in 
Central Park on July 4, which was fit- 
ting, because at least 25 of the boats were 
from the New York area, up for the sum- 
mer, owned by wealthy men. Among the 
old-time New England fishermen there 
had been occasional mild resentment of 
these visitors, of the crowded conditions 
they had helped to create. All the boats, 
both rod and reel and commercial hand- 
line, were chumming w ith cut fish, dan- 
gling their baits 20 to 1 50 feet down, wait- 
ing. But Hodgkins, who is color-blind, 
cannot see the blue and silver flashes of 
tuna in deep water very well. Anyway, 
he prefers to troll. So he sat on his flying 
bridge, looking backward, outside the 
crush of boats, waiting fora tuna tocrash 
on one of four skipping strings of squid. 
And he listened to the radio constantly. 
Others were busy watching the sonar, 
marking an occasional tuna, deep be- 
neath the boats. But nobody was catch- 
ing anything, and the airwaves were full 
of comedians. "I'm mockin' plenty," 
said a Gloucester man, mimicking a New 
York accent. 


"I'm maakin too,” replied one of the 
New Yorkers in a Bostonian accent. 

“Guess what?" came a voice from an- 
other boat. 

"What?" 

“I just had a roast beef sandw ich." 

“How many fish you got on board?" 
someone asked. 

“Three,” came the reply. "The skip- 
per, the mate and me." 

Some commercial handlincrs were 
fishing as many as a dozen lines. The 
ocean was white in places with chunks 
of chum, and the chances of a fish hit- 
ting any one chunk, with a hook in it, 
were slim. But five tuna were caught on 
Stellwagen that day, each more than 800 
pounds. Tley were brought to Glouces- 
ter and sold for $1 per pound. Fish of 
that size are so impressive that it was dif- 
ficult for anyone, seeing them, to imag- 
ine the fishery was in trouble. 

That evening Ellis Hodgkins’ phone 
rang and the caller said, “Hey, I'm call- 
ing from the booth on T Wharf, about 
the tuna charters." Hodgkins stepped out 
onto the porch with the phone and said, 
“Well, here I am. Why don’t you hang 
up and talk to me?" Then he told the call- 
er about the 75 boats on Stellwagen, and 
the five fish. The caller said no thanks: 
Hodgkins knew that he would. He has 
been discouraging callers for lOyears. He 
wants his customers to have a much bel- 
ter chance than five in 75. He had eight 
paying customers this year. They had 
insisted on going out, but none of 
them caught a tuna, and there were no 
repeaters. 

For Hodgkins a charter would have 
meant S200, his current rate, up from the 
SI 50 that he had charged the previous 
three years. Tuna fishing is an expensive 
proposition. In the last decade the price 
of fuel has doubled. The day's fishing on 
Stellwagen had cost him SI00. Ninety 
gallons of fuel had been used. Hodgkins 
said to a friend, “How many days can 
you go out without catching a fish to sell, 
when you're paying $100 to do it? And 
besides, I'd like to see the tuna pre- 
served." 

He seemed to be contradicting himself. 
The fishing he loves is so expensive now 
that he would have to be consistently suc- 
cessful to afford it. But that success 
would contribute to its ruination, and 
that he seeks to avoid. Ellis Hodgkins’ 
problem seemed to be that of all men. 
There was nothing he could think of to 
do to solve it. end 
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college football j Ray Kennedy 



continuing his charge at the Herman Tro- 
phy, Davis says he "doesn't think about it." 


coming up shy or his goal by 1,976 points 
did not cause John McKay to complain. 


Incitement to 
riot the 
McKay way 

After threats and wit had failed, a 
revived passing game saved USC 

O n the eve of what he called “our an- 
nual barnburner with Stanford." 
USC's John McKay stood contemplat- 
ing the panorama from his tower suite 
atop Ricky’s Hyatt House in Palo Alto. 
Calif. *‘Ycs.” he said, "this game will 
most probably decide who goes to the 
Rose Bowl." And yes, the coach added 
rather disconsolately, the previous 
week's 15 -15 tic with California "blew 
any chance we ever had for the national 
championship." But then, watching the 
sun slip behind the distant Santa Cruz 
Mountains, he brightened at the thought 
of having already won another elusive ti- 
tle. "Right now," he said, savoring the 
moment, *Tm the most hated man in 
Northern California." 

Wresting that distinction away from so 
formidable a contender as Charles O. 
l-inley, the ogre of Oakland, is not easy. 
Indeed, lest anyone overlook his quali- 
fications. McKay took time out last week 
to diagram what he felt would be the key 
play in the showdown at Stanford. It be- 
gan, according to his scribblings. w ith the 
entire Trojan team sweeping to the left, 
stutter-stepping out of a crowded stadi- 
um exit, and then dodging a gauntlet of 
menacing fans lining the half-mile Irek 
to the dressing rooms. Preaching as al- 
ways that execution is everything, 
McKay briefed his players on the basics 
of surviving the long walk: "Keep your 
hat on. Smile. Be polite. Don't talk back. 
And keep moving." 

As everyone in Greater Palo Alto was 
loudly reminded last week, this tricky 
maneuver was inspired by a McKay vis- 
it to Stanford Stadium two seasons ago 
when he and his Trojans tried to flee af- 


ter a 30-21 victory. Complaining that 
fans "swore at us viciously" and direct- 
ed "racial remarks" at his black play- 
ers, McKay fumed, "I'd like to beat 
Stanford by 2,000 points." 

As it happened, USC got ample sat- 
isfaction if not downright revenge last 
week, even if its winning margin came 
1,976 points shy of Coach McKay's an- 
nounced mark. The pregame controver- 
sy, in fact, seemed to be the final nudge 
pushing the Trojans out ofa state of leth- 
argy that has plagued them so far this 
season. The revival came none too soon 
for McKay. At various times he has de- 
scribed USC’s performances this year as 
"spotty," "stupid," "uninspired" and, 
perhaps the unkindest cut of all fora 
proud Southern Cal team, "average." 
But not even McKay's biting wit. always 
good for a lift in a dow n situation, helped. 
"I could make those impassioned pep 
talks," he says, “but I figure it's better 
to keep the kids loose. I don't want to 
be responsible for any suicides." 

The trouble was, the Trojans had been 
so loose that a shaving nick was as close 
as they might have come to self-destruc- 
tion. That lack of do-or-die was shock- 
ingly apparent when, after McKay pre- 
dicted, "We've got as good a chance as 
anybody to be No. 1," Southern Cal was 
upset in its first game by Arkansas, 22-7. 
Worse yet, Quarterback Pat Haden. who 
broke three USC records, tied two oth- 
ers and led the Pacific Eight in total of- 
fense and passing percentage last year, 
threw four interceptions and has not been 
the same since. 

Though the Trojans went into the 
Stanford game with a respectable 5-1-1 
record, their curtailed passing attack has 
caused some trying moments. Johnny 
McKay, the coach’s son and Haden’s 
prime receiver, says. "We had confidence 
in the past, but after a while it gets away 
from you." 

Haden, resigned to throwing less than 
a dozen times a game, admits that his 
spirits, not to mention USC's ranking in 
passing offense, have scraped bottom. 
"McKay is a blocker now," he sighs, 
"and I'm a hand-off artist." 

Anthony Davis, the man who is on the 
receiving end of those hand-offs more 
than half the time, feels that the Trojans 
are not as "close" as when he broke in. 
So he is doing his outgoing best to spread 
continued 
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a little love around, most notably on his 
unsung blockers. “Linemen are like 
mothers looking after their babies,” he 
says. “They make a block, and then they 
wonder, "What did my back do?*" 

What Davis is doing this season is 
breaking records right, left and up the 
middle. Like any potential chicken-and- 
peas-circuit speaker, he insists that top- 
ping 1,000 yards in rushing for the third 
season in a row or expanding on his Pa- 
cific Eight record of 45 touchdowns is un- 
important. “My only goal is to help the 
team go to the Rose Bowl," he says. 

What McKay has taken to asking his 
young charges to ponder of late is the 
old but critical choice: “Either you real- 
ly want to play hard or you don't." De- 
spite their disjointed behavior ("Our 
record is probably better than we've 
played." says McKay), all the Trojans 
apparently needed was some kind of jolt 
like, say, a festering controversy to bring 
all their talented parts together. 

Coincidence or not, the recent release 
of a book entitled McKay: A Couch's 
Story, in which the Silver Fox reveals all 
about his “Bitter Rivalry" with Stan- 
ford, could not have been more provi- 
dential. In hot detail, amplified by the 
Northern California press, McKay tells 
how- the Palo Alto crowd threw rocks at 
his players and how the Stanford band 
deliberately interrupted USC's warmups 
and halftime meetings. Accusing Stan- 
ford of "cheap off-the-ficld tactics," 
McKay states that instead of deciding the 
game “from goal to goal line," Stanford 
was “putting our team in danger and en- 
couraging a riot.” 

Something certainly encouraged the 
Trojans last week. McKay figured right- 
ly that at the outset the fired-up Cardi- 
nals would be charging so hard they 
would be a setup for VJSC's moribund 
passing game. On the first play Haden. 
the reluctant thrower, tossed a screen 
pass that was good for 16 yards. He fol- 
lowed with three more equally startling 
passes in the next seven plays. Then, just 
when the befuddled Stanford defense be- 
gan to hang back, Davis bolted off tack- 
le for ZOyardsand five plays later plunged 
in for the first score. 

The drive, a beautifully varied assault 
that covered 75 yards in 14 plays, left the 
Cardinals in a state of shock from which 
they never seemed to recover. Stanford's 
quarterback, Mike Cordova, quickly 
look to the air but, hounded all after- 
noon by a snarly pack of USC defenders 


led by Tackle Art Riley, his passing was 
at best haphazard (nine completions in 
23 attempts). After his opening burst. 
Haden 's arm proved only slightly more 
proficient (five for 14), but while the USC 
aerialist was continually overthrowing, 
Cordova was forever rilling the ball into 
the dirt, a penchant that has earned him 
the nickname “Cor-divot." 

The first of three interceptions picked 
off by USC led to a field goal early in 
the second quarter. Then, in a neat dis- 
play of extended razzle-dazzle, the Tro- 
jans sent Flanker Shelton Diggs on a re- 
verse that netted 14 yards and followed 
up on the next play with Tailback Davis 
rolling out and hitting McKay with a 
nine-yard toss in the end zone. 

Whatever hopes Stanford had of re- 
covering from its 17 3 deficit at halftime 
were quickly dashed as Southern Cal 
capped a long drive with a 2 1 -yard scor- 
ing jaunt up the middle by Davis. 

After the scrubs had their day, the final 
score was 34-10. USC's dominance was 
so total that whatever hard feelings there 
might have been in Palo Alto were over- 
come by grudging admiration. Said Stan- 
ford Coach Jack Christiansen, “SC put 
together one of the finest combinations 
of defense and offense I've ever seen a 
team play. I don't know what motivated 
them. Maybe it was all that reverse psy- 
chology.” 

McKay, all sweetness and light after 
running his undefeated string of confer- 
ence games to 23, offered no clues. In- 
deed, having served its purpose, the grim- 
ly threatened “long walk" turned out to 
be a friendly romp between players and 
fans. Or, in the words of Anthony Da- 
vis: “It was a parade of roses.” 


THE WEEK 

by LARRY KEITH 


WEST Brigham Young eliminat- 
ed Arizona State from this year's Western 
Athletic Conference title chase and all but 
assured the championship for itself in a 
21-18 victory. 

There were 14 turnovers in the game, eight 
of them by the winning Cougars. The dif- 
ference was a defense that limited Arizona 
State's ballcarriers to 78 yards. "It was the 
best defensive effort I've ever seen here," said 
BYU Coach LaVell Edwards. 


The Cougars got the game's decisive 
touchdown following an 80-yard drive with 
six minutes left. Two more wins over lesser 
opponents will clinch the league's Fiesta 
Bowl berth. "I've been there three times by 
myself." said Edwards. "It would sure be 
great to take the squad with me this time." 

Arizona held second place by converting 
four turnovers into scores for a 34-21 vic- 
tory over Colorado State. Jim Upchurch 
rushed for 132 yards, and Bruce Hill com- 
pleted two touchdown passes. Texas-EI Paso 
won its third in a row, 35- 1 3 over Wyoming. 
Quarterback Bobby McKinley completed 
eight of 10 first-half passes for 148 yards and 
two TDs. 

San Diego State clinched its third consec- 
utive PCAA title by bombing Pacific 37-9. 
Monty Reedy showed the way by scoting 
three touchdowns and gaining 123 yards in 
14 carries. 

In the Pacific Eight, California racked 
Washington 52-26, UCLA outclassed Ore- 
gon 210 and Oregon State topped Wash- 
ington State 17-3. 

"We knew we couldn't get into a slugging 
match with Washington," California Coach 
Mike White said. "We had to throw, let it 
all hangout." Quarterback Steve Bartkowski 
did just that, setting a school total-offense 
record with 309 yards on 16 completions in 
27 attempts. Wesley Walker caught scoring 
passes of 43 and 56 yards. UCLA, which lost 
Quarterback John Sciarra earlier in the year, 
saw leading rusher Wendell Tyler sidelined 
against Oregon. It was the Bruins' first shut- 
out since 1969. Washington State helped the 
Beaver cause by losing three fumbles. 

1. USC (8-1-1) 

2. Arizona (6-2) 3. California (6-2-1) 

MIDWEST The Oklahoma 

dressing room was strangely subdued after 
the second-ranked Sooners came in with a 
37-0 win over Missouri following Ohio 
State's loss to Michigan State (page 28). No 
ranting, no raving, no index fingers pointed 
upward in the universal sign of No. 1. "Log- 
ically, we will be voted first," said Coach 
Barry Switzer, "but it presents a challenge 
to hold it." 

Against Missouri the Sooners seemed 
ready for any challenge as they notched their 
third shutout of the year and 17th consec- 
utive victory. Grant Burget carried only six 
times, but he scored two touchdowns. Steve 
Davis attempted five passes, and one of them 
produced another TD. The leading ground- 
gainers were Fullback Jim Littrell, with 155 
yards and Joe Washington with 143. 

The biggest stumbling block between 
Oklahoma and an undefeated season seems 
to be Nebraska, which hosts the Sooners on 
Nov. 23. The Cornhuskers started slowly 
against Iowa State but still managed a rain- 
soaked 23 13 victory. "We tried to pull the 
continued 
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guards and tackles in the first half," ex- 
plained Quarterback David llumm, "but it 
just wouldn’t work on a slick field. In the 
second half we look it right at them and it 
worked." 

Nebraska’s lead was 23-0 in the third quar- 
ter when Coach Tom Osborne started run- 
ning in the substitutes. But in the fourth pe- 
riod an Iowa State touchdown and a 
recovered fumble brought the regulars back 
in. "I know their crowd booed." Osborne 
said "but our object is to win." 

Kansas built a 13 0 lead against Colora- 
do. but just before halftime Quarterback 
Scott McMichael suffered a concussion. He 
did not play in the second half, and neither 
did his teammates, really, as the Buffaloes 
stampeded to a 17-16 victory. Kansas’ of- 
fensive problems without McMichael were 
obvious in the fourth quarter, following a 
fumble recovery at the Colorado 14. All the 
Jayhawks could manage was a 23-yard field 
goal, which made the score 16-7. Then Mel- 
\ in Johnson returned the ensuing kickoff 94 
yards for a touchdown. 

Colorado marched to victory following a 
Kansas fumble at its 40. Terry Kunz, who 
had scored the Buffaloes’ first touchdown, 
picked up 22 yards in a drive to the seven 
with 5:03 remaining. That set up a 24-yard 
field goal by Tom MacKen/ic. 

Oklahoma State turned Kansas State er- 
rors into a 29-5 victory. One blocked punt 
set up a touchdown and another was con- 
verted into a safety. The crushing blow was 
Bob Shephard's 83-yard touchdown return 
of an intercepted pass. 

Michigan defeated Illinois 14 6 to assume 
Big Ten leadership, but the Wolverines were 
not too impressive in the process. Both their 
touchdowns came after long drives in the first 
18 minutes, Gordon Bell going over from the 
nine and Dennis Franklin from the one. 

Illinois' touchdown came with 2:10 left in 
the game on a 45-yard punt return by Mike 
Gow. The lllini then recovered an onside 
kick and moved to the 16-yard line before 
running out of downs. “When you are on 
the road and let the home team off the hook,” 
said the Wolverines' Bo Schembechler, "this 
is what happens. We're happy to get out of 
here with a win.” 

The solemn quiet in the Illinois dressing 
room after the game had nothing to do with 
the narrow loss. It concerned the death of 
Defensive End Greg Williams, who was shot 
by party-crashers who raided his fraternity 
house at 2:20 a.m. the morning of the game. 
Williams was not staying with the team be- 
cause an ankle injury had put him out of ac- 
tion. “I can't remember a game in all of my 
years of coaching that meant less when it was 
over,” said Bob Blackman afterward. 

In other Big Ten games Bill Marek scored 
four touchdowns and rushed for 206 yards 
as Wisconsin mauled Iowa 28-15, Purdue 
committed six turnovers in a 24-20 loss to 


Minnesota, and Northwestern edged Indi- 
ana 24 22. 

Miami of Qhio stayed unbeaten and 
clinched its second straight Mid-American 
title by nipping Kent State 19-17. Dave 
Draudt’s 39-yard field goal with six seconds 
left pulled it out. The kick came less than a 
minute after the Golden Flashes had gone 
ahead on a two-yard run by Larry Poole. 

1. Oklahoma (8-0) 

2. Ohio State (8-1) 3. Michigan (9-0) 

SOUTHWEST The Southwest 

Conference race became a mad scramble of 
old and new contenders following upset vic- 
tories by Southern Methodist and Baylor. 
The Mustangs handed Texas A&M its first 
league loss 18 14 and the Bears stunned Tex- 
as 34-24. 

Baylor’s victory was the more startling, 
because the Bears had not defeated the Long- 
horns since the pre-Darrell Royal days of 
1956. By running up their biggest point to- 
tal ever against Texas they arc in contention 
for their first conference title in 50 years and 
their first Cotton Bowl trip ever. 

After the v ictory it was Royal himself who 
spoke to the Bears and encouraged them to 
keep on winning. "I want to congratulate 
you sincerely on a great victory," he told 
them. "You deserved to win. You had a 
chance to quit and you never did. You car- 
ried the fight to us. Don't look back now- 
go all the way." 

Baylor scored on the game's fourth play, 
a 69-yard connection from Neal JefTrey to 
A Icy Jackson, but the Longhorns held a com- 
manding 24 7 lead at halftime. In the dress- 
ing room Bear Coach Grant Teafi' reminded 
his players they had come from 17 points 
down earlier in the season to beat Florida 
Stale. "Texas is not Florida State," he ad- 
mitted afterward, "but we didn't make any 
mistakes and we got after them." 

The Baylor defense stilfcncd in the second 
half, allowing only 84 yards of offense and 
one Texas thrust beyond midfield. "W'e 
couldn't move them out," said Longhorn 
Tackle Bob Simmons. "They just stopped 
everything we ran." 

It was the defense that got the Bears go- 
ing offensively, since a blocked punt had set 
up a short scoring run by Jeffrey early in the 
third quarter. Two more touchdowns soon 
followed on Jeffrey's 54-yard pass to Ricky 
Thompson and a six-yard run by Phillip 
Kent. Baylor found an appropriate way of 
celebrating the victory. It left the scoreboard 
lights on all night. 

Unlike the Longhorns, A&M trailed all 
the way in its upset loss, falling behind at 
the half 16 0. SMU built the lead in rather 
unusual fashion. The first touchdown fol- 
lowed an 80-yard drive that was helped along 
by two pass-interference calls. The score 
came when Tight End Oscar Roan recovered 


a fumble on the bounce and galloped the final 
14 yards of a 27-yard play. A 43-yard return 
of a pass interception set up the second 
touchdown, Ricky Wesson's 20-yard run. 

The Aggies got back in contention on two 
touchdowns by Fullback Jerry Honore. 
Trailing 16-14 with 2:28 remaining, they 
took over on their 13. But on first down 
Tackle Steve Morton nailed Quarterback 
David Walker for a safety. 

Even though it has an outside shot at go- 
ing to the Cotton Bowl, Texas Tech is tak- 
ing no chances on staying home for the hol- 
iday. After defeating Texas Christian 28-0, 
the Raiders accepted an invitation to play 
Vanderbilt in the Peach Bowl. 

Texas Tech did not get untrackcd offen- 
sively until Don Roberts replaced Tommy 
Duniven at quarterback late in the first half 
of a scoreless game. Defensively, there were 
few problems. "I'm still trying to figure out 
their secondary." said TCU Quarterback 
Jimmy Dan El/ner. That secondary set up 
two touchdowns with interceptions. 

Two years ago Rice Coach Al Conover 
fired up his team for Arkansas by throwing 
a foldingchair through a dressing-room win- 
dow. Last week he took the good-luck sym- 
bol from his office, where it has been ever 
since, and brought it back to Fayetteville. It 
didn't work. Arkansas won 25-6. 

1. Texas A&M (7-2) 

2. Houston (8-2) 3. Texas Tech (6-2-1) 

EAST Freshman Elliott Walker re- 
placed injured Tony Dorsctt in every pos- 
sible way in Pittsburgh's 35- 24 victory over 
Temple. Walker scored four touchdowns, 
three in the fourth quarter, and gained 169 
yards in 25 carries. The Owls held a 17-14 
lead entering the final period, but Walker's 
scoring runs of two, one and 62 yards saved 
the dav for the Panthers. 

Pittsburgh, it seemed, missed Dorsctt 
about as much as Boston College missed its 
rushing leader. Mike Esposito. Espo's re- 
placement, Earl Strong.gained 145 yards and 
scored two touchdowns as the Eagles flew 
past Tulanc 27-3. Strong was only half of a 
devastating one-two punch that included 
Keith Barnette, who picked up 1 56 yards and 
tallied one TD. Fred Steinfort, a junior soc- 
cer-style kicker, provided the other points 
with field goals of 20 and 55 yards. He is 
now seven for 10 overall, with four success- 
ful attempts from beyond the 50. BC has won 
its last three: Tulane has lost its last three. 

Army and Navy both posted victories, the 
Cadetsedging Air Force 17- l6on Mike Mar- 
que/' 33-yard field goal with 17 seconds left 
and the Middies holding off The Citadel 
28-21. Marque/ was an unlikely hero for 
Army. The team's regular kicker, Mike Ca- 
stelli, was injured in the first quarter, so it 
was up to Marquez to offset three field goals 
by the Falcons' Dave Lawson. 

continued 
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Some other independents won more eas- 
ily. Kirk Lewis accounted for 284 yards of 
total offense in his first start at quarterback 
as West Virginia thrashed Syracuse 39-11. 
Rutgers Quarterback Bert Kosup passed for 
two touchdowns and ran for another in a 
35-0 trouncing of Lafayette. And Lehigh 
blasted Davidson 53-6 by scoring 31 points 
in the second period. 

Yale and Harvard, recording easy victo- 
ries, remained unbeaten in the Ivy League. 
The Elis routed Pennsylvania 37 1 2 while the 
Crimson pounded Princeton 34-17. Rudy 
Green and Don Gcsicki each scored twice 
for Yale, and Milt (The Pineapple) Holt ran 
and passed for all the TDs in Harvard's vic- 
tory. The Ivy title showdown will be The 
G tme on Nov. 23. 

Dartmouth, out of the Ivy race for the first 
time in six years, shut out Columbia 21-0. 
Brown scored twice in the fourth quarter to 
upset Cornell 16-8. 

1. Penn State (7-2) 

2. Pittsburgh (7-2) 3. Temple (6-2) 

SOUTH On the weekend that the 

mighty fell, college football's most frustrated 
loser rose. After 20 consecutive defeats, in- 
cluding eight this year, Florida State upset 
Miami 21-14. 

“This is probably the ultimate way of 
finally winning a game — in Miami and in the 
Orange Bowl," Coach Darrell Mudra en- 
thused afterward. “It certainly is a thrill to 
turn this thing around. I hope it sets a pat- 
tern and we can win 20 straight." 

The victory was keyed by Steve Mathic- 
son, who came off a shoulder injury that had 
shelved him for five games to make his first 
start of the season. Mathieson completed 12 
of 22 passes for 1 72 yards and one touch- 
down, a 48-yardcr to Joe Goldsmith. 

After Florida State's upset win on Fri- 
day night came Florida's upset loss on Sat- 
urday. The Sugar Bowl-bound Gators were 
derailed by Georgia in a dramatic 17-16 
contest. Just as last year, when it won 11-10, 
Florida tried to salvage victory on a two- 
point conversion pass. This one, with 28 
seconds remaining, failed. It was Georgia's 
two-point pass from Matt Robinson to Rich- 
ard Appleby that proved the difference. The 
decisive play followed a five-yard run by 
Horace King. 

Alabama Coach Bear Bryant has been tell- 
ing his players all year, “All you have to do 
is win. Keep winning and everything will fall 
into place." That philosophy could produce 
a national championship for the Crimson 
Tide, which held on as one of the Top 20's 
three unbeaten, untied teams by routing Lou- 
isiana Slate 30-0. 

It was the third shutout of the year for Al- 
abama and extended its streak of scoreless 
quarters to 14. “The defense has developed 
a motto,"" says Linebacker Ron Robertson. 
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" 'Get that goose egg.' Those /ip jobs look 
awfully pretty on the scoreboard.” 

Bryant called it "our best defensive game 
of the year. We were worried about the game 
beforehand, but after I saw our defense op- 
erate a while I wasn't worried." 

Auburn was hearing bells in its game with 
Mississippi State, but that did not prevent 
the Tigers from winning 24 20. "Their fans 
rang cowbells every time we had the ball," 
said Shug Jordan. "We had two offside pen- 
alties and fumbled six inches from the goal 
line because we couldn't hear our signals." 

Despite a 17-0 first-half lead, the Tigers 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

DEFENSE: SMU's 275-pound Middle Guard 
Louis Kelchcr overcame double- and triple- 
team blocks to make 24 tackles in the Mustangs' 
upset of Texas A&M. "I've neverseen a greater 
performance," Coach Dave Smith said later. 

offense: Quarterback Neal Jeffrey rallied 
surprising Baylor to five scores in six second- 
half possessions against Texas. Overall, he com- 
pleted 20 of 31 passes for 351 yards and two 
touchdowns and rushed a yard for another. 


did not nail down the victory until they in- 
tercepted a Bulldog pass in the final 30 sec- 
onds. Big plays proved the difference. A 60- 
yard run by Rick Neel set up the first TD, a 
52-yard punt return by Mike Fuller provid- 
ed the second, and Secdrick McIntyre scored 
the third on a 54-yard gallop. 

Condredge Holloway became Tennessee's 
alltimc total-offense leader by reaching the 
3,658-yard mark in the Volunteers' 34-6 vic- 
tory over Memphis State. Holloway high- 
lighted the day by chasing down a bad snap 
on a point-after attempt and passing 20 yards 
for two points. 

Kentucky had a surprisingly easy time 
with Vanderbilt, winning 38-12 behind Mike 
Fanuzzi's two touchdowns and John Pierce's 
three field goals. It was a costly victory. Full- 
back Sonny Collins suffered a broken leg 
while scoring in the second quarter. 

North Carolina State, the second-best 
team in the Atlantic Coast Conference, ac- 
complished what Maryland, the ACC's best, 
could not— a defeat of Penn State. The Wolf- 
pack seniors kept their 16-game home rec- 
ord unblemished in a 1 2-7 victory. Full- 
back Stan Frills rushed for 1 1 2 yards, scored 
one touchdown and passed for another. 

Maryland rocked Villanova 41- 0. Virginia 
trounced VMI 28-10. and in league games 
Duke defeated Wake Forest 23-7 and Clcm- 
son massacred North Carolina 54-32. 

1. Alabama (9-0) 

2. Florida (7-2) 3. Auburn (8-1) 
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horse pulling / Philip Singerman 



The h in hp stands for horse. 
And this contest reveals the power 

Ten tons and 
then some 

1 1 was the coldest October roundup 
I anyone could remember. The tem- 
perature hovered between zero and 10 
above on Friday and Saturday nights at 
the 16th annual Eastern Draft Horse- 
pulling showdown, and by Sunday after- 
noon even the hardiest teamsters were 
frozen. They had traveled to North 
Swanzcy, N.H. from as far away as 
Michigan and Kentucky, and now be- 
tween events they huddled over coffee- 
pots in their campers or around the heat- 
ed pails of water used to prevent the 
horses from being chilled. But neither 
Danny Reed, a blond, 34-year-old black- 


smith from Raynham, Mass., nor Dick 
Wallingford, who runs a logging business 
in West Forks. Maine, paid the weather 
any mind. Sunday night their teams of 
draft horses would be pulling in the 
heavyweight, free-for-all division to set- 
tle a rivalry that had simmered through 
a season of county fairs and 4-H expo- 
sitions from Maine to Ohio. 

"All last year Dick beat me and I had 
to be content with second.” said Reed, 
thumbs hooked under the straps of his 
Big Smith overalls. "Then he went out 
West and bought a new horse that didn't 
pull as well with his Rock, and I started 
beating him. We've both been waiting for 
the roundup for quite a while." 

Wallingford, limping noticeably from 
a snowmobile accident last winter and 
showing the strain of having hauled his 
team of horses 25,000 miles since May, 
agreed, with traditional New England 
understatement. “It’d be very nice to 
win,” he said. Sunday was his 30th wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Like the people who perpetuate it, the 
sport of horse pulling, or horse drawing, 
in New England is uncluttered, stylized 


ar.d immutable, an agrarian drama con- 
ferring ritualistic status upon the beast 
that once provided men and women with 
their livelihood. Even the wealthier own- 
ers who hire teamsters to drive for them 
spring from the same roots as men like 
Danny Reed, and in the arena it is im- 
possible to distinguish the rich from the 
poor. The rules of the sport are simple 
enough: a team of two powerful draft 
horses, either Belgians or Percherons, 
hitched side by side, pulls a wooden sled 
(also called a boat) piled high with ob- 
long concrete blocks a distance of six fee t . 
Each team has five minutes to make three 
attempts at a given weight. When all 
teams competing finish a round, more 
weight is added to the sled. The pair of 
horses pulling the greatest weight wins, 
but a teamster's style, or the desire of the 
team, is as important to devotees as a 
victory. 

The crowds, overflowing the bleachers 
on both sides of the dirt pit, share a life- 
style with the teamsters and handlers who 
compete. They aTC •weather-beaten men 
in overalls and heavy boots with hands 
the color and texture of coarse-grade 
sandpaper, accompanied by sons who at 
nine and 10 already punctuate sentences 
with machine-gun bursts of saliva, dead- 
ly accurate to 1 5 feet, and wives who still 
cook heaping pots of beef stew for noon- 
time meals, far from the world of peach 
halves and cottage cheese. In hushed 
tones they talk knowledgeably of the 
massive horses who stand quietly in pairs 
at one end of the arena, decked out in 
ornamented harnesses and ponderous 
collars that distribute the impact of the 
weight. Grouped around the horses, the 
teamsters, helpers and assorted hangers- 
on eye each other's teams, spit tobacco 
juice in the dirt and wait for the com- 
petition to begin. Horse pulling is in their 
blood, as stock-car racing is in the blood 
of the rural South, and men like Danny 
Reed and Dick Wallingford arc their 
Donnie Allisons and Richard Pettys. 

In the old days they came out of the 
forests of northern Maine with their 
teams of horses, out of the heavily wood- 
ed mountains in Vermont and New 
Hampshire where, in the days before Ski- 
Doos and ski lodges, only the loggers 
went. They were frost-bitten, powerful 
men in heavy woolen Malone pants, 
plaid shirts and suspenders, with wads 
of chewing tobacco in their cheeks and 
limbs twisted from old logging accidents: 

continued 
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There’s been 
a change in Charger. 

It’s a whole new car. 


For years. Dodge Charger has made a 
name for itself as a great personal car. 

Now, for 1975, Charger is a totally new 
car — the first luxury Charger, a car that is 
now lx>th very personal and very elegant. 

We've named it the Charger Special 
Edition, and we've restyled it, front to hack. 

We've given it a classic grille. A sculp- 
tured rear deck. We've given it deep, statel) 
side windows, and hacked them up with 


optional louvered opera windows. 

And inside, this Charger has a lot of 
personal touches. I.ike crushed velour 
upholstery. Carpeting right up the walls. It 
even has a digital clock, 

And here's the clincher. Chrysler 
Corporation's new 12-month, unlimited- 
mileage car warranty. 

For the first 12 months of use. any Chrysler 
Motors Corporation Dealer will fix. without 


charge for parts or labor, any part of our IV75 
passenger cars we supply < except tires ) which 
proves defective in normal use r egardless o f 
milea ge. 

()f course, the owner is responsible for 
maintenance service such as changing 
filters and wiper blades. 

The all-new Charger Special Edition 
1975 from Dodge. You'll love the change 
we made. 



Introducing Dodge C ihurger Special 1 Edition ’75 
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You’ll love the ^ 
change we made.' 


Dodge Trucks 






Chef Gunter Rinderspacher- Henri's Room at 
the Top, San Francisco Hilton, winner of 
World Famous Restaurants Award. 


Chef Karl Baumgartner -New York Hilton, 
winner of Society Culinaire 
Philanthropique Award. 


Illliere ran you dine 

uiith some of the umrfiTs greatest chefs? 


Chef Toshio Hashimoto-Benihana, 
Las Vegas Hilton, our newest 
award-winning restaurant. 


Chef Hans Tandrup- Gourmet. Terrace Hilton 
Cincinnati, winner of the Holiday Magazine 
Award of Excellence. 


Chef Bari7 Thompson -Penfield's. Rye Town 
Hilton, winner of the Business Executives 


Hilton, winner of the Business Executives 
National Selection Board Dining Award. 


Hilton is dedicated to fine food in all 
that it serves, and it's Hilton chefs who carry 
that dedication through in every one of our 
hotels and inns. 

Our chefs are provided with the best 
in food, in staff, in facilities — everything 
they need to create great cuisine. 


And create it they do. Hilton restaurant: 
all over the country are winning awards: 
from Holiday Magazine, from the National 
Restaurant Association, from Les Gourmets, 
from Esquire Magazine and from La Chaine 
des Rotisseurs to name just a few. 

What all this means to you is that — 





when you stay with the Hiltons — it's easy 
to have a memorable culinary experience. 
A great chef is just a few steps from 
your room. 

To stay with the Hiltons, just call 
your local Hilton Reservation Service or 
your travel agent. 


Come visit the Hiltons 





MAKE IT WITH 
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HARPE 

f I. W HARPER. From Kentucky Distillery No. 1 

^ 86 Piool Kentuck)r Straight Bourbon Whifkty ■ © 1974 I W. Harper Distilling Co.. Louisville. Ky. 


Muddle Vz cube sugar 
in glass with dash 
bitters and splash club 
soda. Add ice 
and one jigger 
I.W. Harper Bourbon. 
Add x /i orange slice 
and cherry. 

Now, enjoy 
the smoothest, 
best tasting 
Old-Fashioned 
ever built. 



HORSE PULLING onlinurd 


hard-drinking gypsy loggers, French Ca- 
nadian and Yankee farmers, brutal back- 
woods laborers and road builders, all of 
them horsemen in their own way. Not 
racehorse men or ropers or bareback 
men, but men who worked teams of 
2,400-pound draft horses up and down 
the logging trails in 20°-bclow snow and 
knee-deep springtime mud, or back and 
forth across rock-infested fields, or 
through the stands of sugar maples, the 
horses pulling sleds loaded down with 
sap buckets. Several times a year they 
came to drink and fight and talk horses 
and trade horses and compete in the 
horse-drawing contests, their teams pull- 
ing extraordinary weights across dirt 
arenas at local fairs throughout New 
England. And then, as now, they loved 
those giant beasts who would pull their 
hearts out for men who knew how to han- 
dle them. 

Frank Lambert, from Bethel, Vt., at 
73 the oldest teamster at this roundup, 
remembers the way it used to be. “1 
been drawin’ hosses for 53 years," he 
said, turning up the collar of his lum- 
ber jacket against the wind, “and of 
course it's changed some. There's more 
money boys in it now. Used to be we'd 
all get together with the hosses we used 
for loggin' 'n have us a hoss draw. The 
women'd make the ribbons ’n we'd bring 
along two, three gallons o’ mountain 
dew. Had us a hell of a good time. So 
many folks started show in' up we began 
to charge admission and use the money 
for prizes. It was all a game, but now 
some of these fellas pay over SI 0,000 for 
a hoss. They're out for blood. Over in 
New York State they threw two guys out 
of the association for druggin' their boss- 
es.'' A few years back Lambert, on his 
death bed, asked his wife to buy a pair 
of draft horses so he could look out his 
bedroom window and see them standing 
in the pasture. He was so sick she bought 
them with the understanding that the sell- 
er would buy them back when Lambert 
died, but the sight of those horses in- 
spired Lambert to recover and the fol- 
lowing season he was back driving his 
team. 

Other things have changed besides the 
cost of horses since the days when Frank 
Lambert started pulling. Friday night, 
for example, under a crescent moon on 
the dirt track outside the arena, the hors- 
es pulled in a dynamometer free-for-all 
event. The dynamometer, favored in 
Midwest horse pulling and called "the 


machine," is a Rube Goldberg contrap- 
tion of chains, hooks, weights and pul- 
leys mounted on the back of a flatbed 
truck. When the horses pull on a hook 
below the rear bumper the weights in the 
truck bed rise on a steel shaft, allowing 
a hydraulic valve to open in the transfer 
case, in turn allowing the vehicle to roll. 
The horses have to pull the truck 27 feet. 
In New England, horse pullers greet this 
pandering to the industrial revolution 
with about as much enthusiasm as they 
first showed toward the oil refinery Ar 
istotle Onassis proposed for their coast- 
line. But, as Percy Culver, president of 
the Eastern Draft Horse Association and 
organizer of this year's roundup, said, 
"We wanted the boys from out West to 
be happy, so we brought in the machine." 
Twenty teams pulled, with Danny Reed 
grabbing first place from the highly con- 
sidered Stimer brothers of Jackson, 
Mich. Dick Wallingford, saving his team 
for Sunday's showdown, did not enter. 

After his victory in the machine pull, 
Danny Reed and his wife Vicki partied 
with some other horse pullers and then, 
despite the near-zero temperature, slept 
in the hay in the rear of Reed's wooden- 
sided horse trailer. In the morning nei- 
ther Reed nor Colonel, his dark gray Bel- 
gian lead horse, was moving too well. 
Colonel, in fact, lay stretched out in his 
stall like a beached whale, now and then 
lifting his head to see who was around. 
"Colonel was crazy when I first got him,” 
said Reed. "It took me two years to train 
him so he'd have confidence in me and 
want to pull. I worked him real slow, tell- 



GAME LOSERS RICHARD AND HIS ROCK 


ing him he was doing right even when he 
wasn't. Then one day he got me so mad 
1 had to whip him with the reins. He's 
been fine ever since." Reed's other horse. 
Diamond, a 17-year-old Percheron, was 
considered over the hill, since prime pull- 
ing age for draft horses is between eight 
and 12, but Diamond has turned out to 
be the George Blanda of horse pulling, 
teaming up w ith Colonel for many clutch 
victories. 

"A good team is 90' , desire," said 
Reed, "and I worked both of mine real 
easy at home so they'd keep their heart. 
Colonel always wants to lead, and I had 
to be careful not to let Diamond lose his 
confidence. I'd shorten up on Colonel’s 
bit and let Diamond get out in front just 
a hair. I've been resting them for three 
weeks before the roundup. They were 
gettin’ tired from so much pullin'." 

In a nearby barn Dick Wallingford was 
feeding Rock, his 1 2-year-old Belgian 
gelding that weighs 2,200 pounds and 
stands 19 hands high at the withers. Wal- 
lingford, 49, w ho has been draw ing hors- 
es since 1942, considers Rock to be the 
strongest horse he has ever seen. During 
the roundup another horse puller offered 
SI 5,000 for him, but Wallingford was 
not selling the prize horse he purchased 
from an Amish farmer in Illinois. Plenty 
of trading does go on at every horse 
pull, though, because one teamster is al- 
ways convinced he can do better than 
another with the same horse. In a sense 
horse pulling shares certain characteris- 
tics of contemporary marital customs. 

Neither Danny Reed nor Dick Wal- 
lingford entered Saturday's event, an 
arcane pull native to parts of Maine 
called "two pound of rock." in which 
horses pull double their own weight as 
far as they can in five minutes. "I hate 
distance pulling," said Danny Reed. “It 
wears a horse's heart out, and 1 don’t 
care for that machine, either. Six foot 
on a sled’s real horse pulling." 

So all day Saturday and far into the 
night groups of men and women gath- 
ered to pass the bottle, families ate steam- 
ing chicken in the 4-H food barn and 
teen-agers necked wherever they could. 
Through all the cold and wind and mud 
of the Cheshire Fairgrounds people 
talked, lived and breathed horse pulling, 
speculating on the outcome of Sunday's 
pull. 

First there would be the lightweight 
3,000-pound class — total weight of a 
team not exceeding 3,000 pounds — with 

continued 
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HORSE PULLING continued 

Nate Black. Arthur Durgin and his 
brother Ronnie, the Trundy Brothers 
and Novae Bergeron among those en- 
tered. And then the heavyweights, with 
Reed. Wallingford. Harold Brigham. 
Charlie Winder and old Frank Lambert, 
all names that sparked the kind of con- 
troversy that John Ncwcombe vs. Jimmy 
Connors does among tennis fans. 

Saturday night Danny Reed's luck 
suddenly turned sour. Colonel, after act- 
ing funny all day, developed large boils 
on his legs and neck, a reaction to paint 
from the walls of his stall at the fair- 
grounds. Heartbroken, the little black- 
smith packed up and left the roundup, 
arriving home at 3 a.m. He treated Col- 
onel himself until six and then look the 
horse to the vet, who told Danny he could 
pull with him. "At first I thought the hell 
with it," Reed said, "but the vet assured 
me Colonel would be O.K." Back into 
the horse truck went Danny and his wife, 
and at 2 p.m. Sunday they were again in 
North Swanzey. 

In an age that equates excellence in 


sports with six-figure incomes, private 
planes and fat endorsement checks, such 
dedication may seem anachronistic, if 
not dow nright ridiculous. Top money at 
the roundup, heavyweight division, was 
SI 15, plus a trophy and two pounds of 
naturally aged Vermont cheddar cheese. 
On the other hand. Shorty Dyke w ill nev- 
er have to sell his house in Anson, Maine 
and uproot his wife and kids after being 
traded to San Diego, and as yet no team- 
ster has had to resort to transcendental 
meditation for inner peace. Give him a 
chaw of Beechnut, a nip of home brew 
and the company of his friends at a good 
horse draw and things will work out fine. 
Never mind if the cost of feeding two 
horses and driving 25,000 miles a season 
far outstrips anything he could earn, even 
with a first place team. Horse pullers, af- 
ter all, do more than promote and cher- 
ish a sport. They fiercely protect and de- 
fend a way of life. 

Late Sunday morning the bitter north 
wind picked up, the sky turned heavily 
overcast and occasional flurries of snow 


whistled across the fairgrounds. Percy 
Culver convened a meeting of the team- 
sters to decide whether to pull inside the 
arena or out. "Cold enough for ya, Per- 
cy?" one driver yelled. "Why. hell." 
Percy said, "ain't no colder'n it was wet 
last week." Nonetheless, inside won 
hands down. 

At 8 p.m. Sunday 18 heavyweight 
teams and their handlers gathered at one 
end of the unheated arena, the crowd of 
about 2,000 blanketed and long-johned 
fans made final bets among themselves 
and the long-awaited free-for-all horse 
draw began. "O.K.. boys," said Junior 
Edwards, the announcer, in a voice that 
could peel the bark off a tree, "the starl- 
ing weight is 5,000 pounds. Team No. I 
is J. D. Durgin and sons from Antrim, 
N. H., Ronnie Durgin doin’ the drivinY’ 

The teamster, reins in hand, a dead ci- 
gar in the corner of his mouth and a hunt- 
ing hat on his head, flanked by two to- 
bacco-chewing attendants called evener- 
men, marched the length of the arena 
behind the great horses prancing with 
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high-held tossing heads. As they ap- 
proached the weight-laden sled the men 
circled ceremoniously and slowly hacked 
the wild-eyed beasts up to the hitch. An 
iron bar with an eye in it, called a whiffle 
tree, secured to the horses' traces by an 
evener-bar, was placed over the hook of 
the sled by one of the evencr-men while 
the teamster cajoled, commanded and 
muscled the horses back and forth. This 
is a task on the order of threading a nee- 
dle and stopping a runaway freight train 
at the same time and, w ith more than two 
tons of psychcd-up horseflesh rearing 
and pawing the ground, disaster is always 
imminent. Later in the evening Ronnie 
Durgin's brother, who won the afternoon 
3,000-pound pull, was flipped 30 feet 
across the dirt when an evener-bar broke. 
Durgin flew 1 one way, his plug of Red- 
man flew another and his horse went 
right over him. Durgin was lucky to es- 
cape with only a shoulder separation. 

They pulled for more than four hours, 
slowly eliminating one team and then an- 
other until, at 12:45 a.m. Monday, the 


John Deere payloader placed two 750- 
pound blocks atop the stack already on 
the sled to bring the weight to 20,250 
pounds. Four teams remained: Walling- 
ford, Reed, Charlie Wimler from Dur- 
ham, Conn, and Magill & Kimball from 
West Burke, Vt. The crowd, numbed by 
the cold, was silent and tense. Now the 
teamster's coordination and the horses' 
ability to pull simultaneously were cru- 
cial. At the instant of each hitch the team- 
ster's command sent the horses surging 
forward against the weight with a noise 
like eight interior linemen butting heads. 
For four or five seconds they pulled, 
necks stretched parallel to the dirt, chests 
and shoulder muscles bulging, mouths 
agape, legs digging fora hold in the loose- 
ly packed earth, the teamster, down low 
between their hindquarters, calling to 
them, "Now, Rock, yeah. Rock. Pull 
Rock, Rock, Rock," then unhitching 
while another team approached. Both 
Wimler and Magill & Kimball failed in 
three tries to move the weight six feet. 

On Magill & Kimball's best effort- 


68 inches- the only noise in the arena 
was the groan of the horses. The weight 
was raised to 21 ,250 pounds for Reed and 
Wallingford. The payloader and six or 
seven hearty men adjusted the weight on 
the sled as the two teamsters circled each 
other in the arena, keeping their teams 
moving to avoid a chill. Then Danny 
Reed hitched Colonel and Diamond to 
the sled and pulled the distance on his 
first try. Dick Wallingford's team missed 
three times and the roundup was over. 

“Ya did good, Danny." Dick Walling- 
ford said, as Reed passed him en route 
to the trophy ceremony. Wallingford was 
disappointed but not disheartened. "I'll 
have to get a better horse this winter to 
pull with Rock," he reflected. Just then 
a wily old logger with no teeth and to- 
bacco juice on his chin approached. 
"Wanna buy my horse, Richard?" he 
said. "Watcha take for him?" asked Wal- 
lingford. "Watcha gimme?" ”1 dunno," 
said Wallingford. "I ain't seen him yet." 
Preparations for next year's showdown 
were under way. end 
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horse racing / Tex Mau/e 


J ohn Cunnington Jr. is a French horse 
trainer of British descent with re- 
markable prescience and unabashed con- 
fidence. In the early morning of a bright, 
crisp day last week at Laurel Race Course 
in Maryland, he watched as his long 
shot in the Washington, D.C. Interna- 
tional. Admetus, paced slowly around 
the walking ring before going out for a 
loosening gallop. 

He was the only person there watch- 
ing Admetus. Dahlia, the strapping 
American-bred French filly w ho won the 
International in 1973 and already in 1974 
had broken the money-winning record 
for fillies, drew the eyes and the praise 
of almost everyone else. Cunnington 
looked at her briefly and shrugged a 
typically Gallic shrug. 

"She is, certainly, a very fine animal," 
he said. "She has a brilliant burst ol 
speed. But my horse is stronger." 

Cunnington is a rather round man 
with sharp, heavy-lidded eyes and rosy 
cheeks that pay tribute to the wines ol 
his native country. He walked out to 
the track to watch Maurice Philipperon, 
his jockey, take Admetus through the 
training run. The horse moved easily 
over the grass with a graceful reaching 
stride and finished with a short sprint 
noteworthy for ils quick acceleration. 

Cunnington turned away with a small 
smile. "He worked very well," he said 
in his French-accented English. "My 
horse stays very well at a mile and a 
half and he finishes very well. He has 
not been given enough credit here. In 
the last race he has run. the Prix Con- 
seil dc Paris at Longchamp on Oct. 20, 
when he finished sixth, he gave 1 8 pounds 
to every horse in the race and the going 
was very bad. You can't give 18 pounds 
to classic horses. But here is different. 
The going is firm, and he is not giving 
away much weight. He is strong enough 
to outrun Dahlia and the other horses, 
too." 

Admetus had been invited to the In- 
ternational for an essentially negative 
reason. John Schapiro, the owner of Lau- 
rel who initiated the race in 1952, sifts 
the horses of the world very carefully, 
beginning with those running in the Cor- 
onation Cup in England in June and on 
through the Arc de Triomphc in Paris 
in October. 

"I met with the owners of Admetus 


No way to 
treat a lady 

It was — horrors — a Frenchman 
who upset the celebrated Dahlia 


in July," he said before the race. "They 
called my attention to the horse. They 
didn't ask to be invited in so many words, 
but they suggested Admetus was worth 
looking at. Then he ran in August at 
Deauville and beat a good field there. 
He had won four other good races and 
he had one other thing going for him. 
Admetus is a gelding, so he could not 
be running and risking defeat in the Arc. 
That's essentially why he was invited." 

After finishing first in the race at Deau- 
ville, Admetus was disqualified and 
placed second because Philipperon, the 
jockey, had rapped Ashmore, the second- 
place horse, smartly across the nose wiih 
his whip when he came alongside Ad- 
metus. Philipperon did not have to re- 
sort to any such unmannerly tactic in 
the International. He rode Admetus with 
the same sort of confidence that Cun- 
nington had shown, and when he asked 
the gelding for speed in the stretch, Ad- 
metus moved quickly into the lead. 

Lester Piggott, England's best jockey, 
who was riding Dahlia, had kept her 
on the rail near the back of the pack 
for most of the race, obviously relying 
on her celebrated closing rush and trust- 
ing to find a hole for her when the time 
came. “The hole is usually there,” Pig- 
gott said before the race. “I am not wor- 
ried." But this lime the hole was not 
there when Dahlia needed it. As the field 
came off the last turn into the stretch. 
Piggott had to take her wide, outside 
horses, to the middle of the track. 

In the meantime Philipperon , who 
had been fourth most of the way be- 
hind the slow pace set by the American 
filly Desert Vixen, made his bid, and 
the hole Piggott missed opened wide for 


him. Golden Don and Margouillat, an- 
other French horse, swung wide, giving 
Admetus a clean run at Desert Vixen. 
He passed the tiring leader with no trou- 
ble, and when Dahlia came up on his 
flank, he met that challenge just as eas- 
ily and was pulling away at the finish. 
Desert Vixen was second by three-quar- 
ters of a length, and Dahlia, third, was 
another three quarters behind. 

Philipperon, a handsome young man 
who appears much too mild to beat back 
challengers with a flailing whip, said af- 
ter the race that he had not been wor- 
ried at all. "Please, speak more gent- 
ly," he said to a questioner. "More slow. 

I have not the good English. The pace 
helped. Very slow. But I thought I was 
winning the race all the way. I gave a 
small acceleration in the backstretch to 
position my horse, then I keep my eye 
on Dahlia, so I know when she was mov- 
ing up. And I know she would not catch 
me, too.” 

Maurice Zilber, Dahlia's trainer, also 
had appeared confident in the days be- 
fore the race, with one curious lapse. In 
1973, after Dahlia won, Zilber said she 
was only at about 60 r , of her ability. 
This year he had been saying his filly 
was truly fit and ready and should be 
named Horse of the Year after her vic- 
tory. But the day before the race, for a 
few moments, he seemed doubtful. 

"She has been out of France for a 
long while," he said. "Shipping a horse 
several weeks before a race can make a 
problem. Horses may not be very smart 
but they have good memories. A horse 
knows where it lives and a horse can 
get homesick, too. When that happens, 
the horse gets confused and it is not pos- 
sible to train properly." 

Dahlia had been abroad for a month 
by the time she ran at Laurel, but she 
did not appear to have suffered as much 
from homesickness as from Piggott's 
rather overconfident ride. 

In finishing second, Desert Vixen made 
a truly distinguished effort. She was run- 
ning on turf for the first time in her rac- 
ing life, competing against colts and 
going a mile and a half. She had never 
raced more than a mile and x wth s before , 
but nonetheless she handled the turf 
course, the longer distance and the colts 
well. She just could not quite handle the 
gelding. end 
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IMPORTED BY INVER MOUSE DISTILLERS LTD PHIUL 



Go ahead. Sip some Inver House Scotch. 
Very pleasant. Then kiss someone. Even nicer. And — compare. 

Inver House Scotch passes the test every time. 
Because it’s distilled, blended and aged gently in Airdrie, Scotland 


Sip. Kiss. Compare. 



Our car is better 




Every car maker in the world tries to build a 
caras perfect as ti me and money permit. Some of them 
come pretty close A lot of them don't The only way to 
tell the difference before you buy is to take a really hard 
look... which Is what we're about to do with our car. 

The point we re trying to make is that Datsuns 
are built better. Not just the big things we usually talk 
about, like fuel economy and performance. Little 
things, too. When you have to spend years with a car. 
little things mean a lot. 

we re looking at a Datsun 7 to because it's in 
the middle of our price range and we sell a lot of them. 
But we could say the same kinds of things about any 
other Datsun. from our most econom- 
ical Datsun B-210 to our most 
desirable Datsun 260-Z. The 
question to bear in mind is 
this: How many of the 
same things can be said 
about the car you now 
own... or were thinking 
about owning? 


Means of support 

The crankshaft 
in an engine takes a beat- 
ing you wouldn't even 
like to think about. 

Every time a spark plug 
fires. "WHAM!" the 
crankshaft is jolted by a 

piston rod. That's why we have five places of support 
—five main bearings— for the Datsun 7 10 crankshaft. 
Lots of engines try to get by with three. But the crank- 
shaft is so important (and so awfully expensive 
to replace) we decided that two extra bearings 
were well worth it. 


Upstairs, downstairs 


Most cars have pushrod engines. A cam- 
shaft down in the bowels of the engine makes 
push rods go up and down, which make rocker 
arms rock, which— finally— open and close the 
valves on cue. That's a lot of activity to open a 
valve. The Datsun 710 nas an overhead cam 
engine which uses 43% fewer moving parts, thus 
cutting power-eating inertia and friction. What's 


more, even if your car 
does have an overhead cam. the 
odds are that it is driven by one of those rubber belts 
Instead of a stout, enclosed, oil-bathed twin chain like 
the Datsuns. Know why? Because rubber belts are 
lots cheaper to make than stout chains. 

Golf balls vs. luggage 


we must admit that there are bigger trunks on 
a few cars. Not many, mind you. But cubic feet do not 
tell the whole story. You see. trunk capacity usually is 
measured with golf balls. You put as many as you can 
get into the trunk, then you calculate how much that 
is In cubic feet. Never mind that there's a spare tire 
sticking up in the middle or a jack protruding from the 
side. All our trunk space is usable. There's a flat bot- 
tom. vertical sides, a straight up and down 
back wail, all closed up with a more 



than your car. 





We could go on with examples like this for 
page after page But there's really only one surefire 
way for you to find out if Datsun really is better: Put 
down this magazine, get your coat, go to your near- 
est Datsun dealer and take a test drive and a long, 
hard look at the Datsun of your choice. Look at 
the little things, like how the doors fit. how the 
paint covers what it should and keeps off what 
it shouldn't. Check out the details as well as the 


big things, it's the little 
things that make 
your car a friend 
or enemy, over 
the long haul. 

And the long 
haul is what 
Datsun is all about. 

Datsun 




or less flat trunk lid. Other cars may hold more golf 
balls. We hold more suitcases. 


Is it a motorcycle or a car? 


If you blowa headlight fuse on the Datsun 7 10. 
you still have 4 headlights working, complete with your 
choice of brights or dims. 

The twoon the side 
with the blown 
fuse don't throw 
an awful lot of 
light. naturally 
but they will 
tell oncom- 
ing drivers 
that you're 

a car. not a motorcycle. 

A long and zappy life 


Datsun s standard battery is 
a really heavy-duty 60 amp/hour one. 

Most others come with 

- power, cheap 


batteries standard and often don't even offer a heavy- 
duty option at extra cost that's as powerful as our 
standard equipment battery. 

The old spaghetti factory 


On most cars, when you open the hood you 
look at a lot of plastic spaghetti. There are wires 
draped here, drooped there, clamped over yonder, 
going Lord knows where. Even experienced 
mechanics have their hands full tracking it all 
down wnen there's a problem. On the 
Datsun 710. all the wiring leads 
neatly and cleanly to a big black 
box covered by a weather-pro- 
tecting lid. Open the box and 
there you have all the resistors, 
cluster connections and relays 
that the mechanic needs to get at. 
What's more, we even take the trouble 
to install all the hose clamps right side up 
tor the mechanic. Why be so nice to the me- 
chanic? Simple: the easier it is for him to do his 
thing, the smaller your repair bill is likely to be. 

The moral of the story 



September 5. 1974. A helicopter ride at dawn. .. sculling on the Schuylkill... steelworkers in 
Indiana... the Hare Krishna schoolchildren of Dallas... an Idaho county fair... a midnight 
seance at Hollywood’s Magic Castle . . . 

From sunrise to moonset, from Maine to Hawaii, here is a sweeping overview of our 
nation never before attempted, nor likely to be repeated. 

On Thursday. September 5, LIFE Special Reports deployed 100 top photographers to 
take, on a typical day, a portrait of America as it approaches its 200th birthday. Renowned 
photographers like Ansel Adams, Alfred Eisenstaedt, Gjon Mili, George Silk and scores of 
others shot some 60,000 pictures in a single 24-hour period— and from this rich take 
emerges the most vivid mosaic of our nation ever seen: the land, the people, the myriad 
activities of everyday America. It is a photographic masterwork every member of your 
family can enjoy and treasure now, a unique record of the 
way we were that will grow in value with the years. 



L-cial Report S1.50 




boating / Robert F. Jones 


Romance versus realism on a cruel sea 

In Key West’s offshore powerboat race the rooster tails were as lofty and the men as intrepid as ever, but 
ignominy awaited a new marvel and injury a salty old hand. Even for the winner it was touch and go 


I i is easy to romanticize the sport of off- 
shore powerboat racing — and almost 
as dangerous as the sport itself. Once they 
have gotten to speed, the long, slim hulls 
seem to leap from wave to wave with the 
grace of a greyhounding marlin. The 
crews, standing erect against their pad- 
ded back rests, appear almost military in 
their insouciance, like so many young 
PT-boat skippers dashing to meet the Im- 
perial Japanese fleet. The sound of the 
engines, as visceral as anything heard at 
the stock-car track; the lofty white roost- 
er tails erupting yards behind the slash- 
ing screws; the loud and lovely violation 
of the rolling seas for nothing more than 
the hell of it and a piddling S2.000 first 
prize — all of it puts one in mind of old- 
time automobile racing back before that 
sport got so costly in terms of life and 
loot. Hut in Florida last week, during the 
1 2th annual running of the Key West Off- 
shore Race, romance got the deep sis and 
a hard, briny realism ruled the waves. 

For openers, the favorite in the field 
of 10, Paul Cook’s '‘tunnel-hulled’* cat- 
amaran Kudu, crashed into the first 
checkpoint boat only a few minutes af- 
ter the start of the 190-mile race and re- 
tired in ignominy. That was not the only 
error. Another boat whose crew was new 
to the Key West course missed a check- 


point out in the flats and took off for 
Texas, despite the ardent pleas of offi- 
cials on the voice radio. It had to be herd- 
ed back by airplane. Worst of all, the vet- 
eran Roger Hanks and one of his 
crewmen were seriously injured when 
their Blonde III suddenly swapped ends 
at 80 miles per hour. The race was even- 
tually won by another old pro, Miami's 
Sammy James, in the 38-foot Bertram 
Whittaker Moppie, but just barely. The 
slam-bang stresses of the ride peeled the 
liber-glass rear transom from James' 
boat as neatly as if Poseidon himself had 
slapped it away. 

Technologically, at least, Paul Cook's 
debacle was the most disappointing turn 
of the weekend. Offshore racing has been 
dominated for the past two decades by 
the so-called deep-vee hulls— Cigarettes, 
Bertrams and Garas. With hull design 
virtually stagnant, races were won by a 
few more ergs of power coaxed out of 
highly tuned engines or a few seconds 
pared from the course by highly tuned 
drivers. That was very gratifying for the 
participants but often dull for the 
spectators. Then along came Cook, 50. 
of Atherton. Calif. His Kudu has become 
to offshore racing what Jim Hall’s first 
winged Chaparrals were to sports cars. 
It brings aerodynamics into the picture. 


thus changing the whole technical con- 
cept of high-speed powerboating. 

Designed by Californian Ron Jones, 
Kudu rides atop the waves, her 12-foot- 
wide deck acting as a lifting wing between 
the boat’s two 35-foot-long pontoons. 
The pointed bows give the boat the look 
of some strange aquatic antelope. 

A slow starter because of the added 
drag of an extra hull. Kudu comes into 
her own on calm seas and at full throt- 
tle. Under those conditions she smoked 
the Cigarettes, and all the other compe- 
tition. for that matter, in September’s 
San Francisco offshore race, blasting un- 
der the Golden Gate Bridge at a top speed 
of 93 mph and establishing not only a 
new record for the race but also a new 
U.S. racecourse record of 79.2 mph. 
Kudu's twin 496-cubic-inch McrCruiscr 
engines generate more than 1,200 horse- 
power, nearly double the oomph put out 
by a Can- Am or Indy racer. 

"We’ve got power to bum," said Cook 
on the eve of the Key West Race. A se- 
rious, almost solemn aerospace engineer 
turned industrialist. Cook got into off- 
shore racing alter officiating at several 
meets and deciding that something new 
could and should be done to stimulate 
the sport. His wife Betty came along for 
more than the ride: she pilots a produc- 
eontinurd 



CREWMEN SCRAMBLE IN VAIN TO CORRECT KUDU'S POWER-STEERING FAILURE SHORTLY AFTER THE START 


Regular insurance vs. 




Regular insurance protects your physical assets. 
Cash Row Insurance* does that too— and goes one 
better. Cash Row Insurance is not just another insur- 
ance policy. It’s INA’s term for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of insurance and insurance-related services. 


Together, they protect not only your physical c 
sets, but your firm’s cash flow position as well. 

Cash Row Insurance was developed to meetyoi 
changing business and insurance needs. It may wc 
give you more protection than you now have, and co 


Cash Flow Insurance* 


IRKaLLWINBOWI 




A You pay your premium, pro 
tect your physical assets, and 
also have the option of using 
services that protect your cash 
flow position. 


You can protect cash flow 
against customer claims and 
product recall by counselling 
with INA on the Consumer 
Product Safety Act. 



A You can protect cash flow by 
consulting with INA to be sure 
you comply with all OSHA 
regulations 





You can improve your cash flow 
with INA Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, which get accident victims 
back on the job faster. 



You can improve your cash flow 
position by letting INA help you 
package and secure cargo for 
shipment, so it gets where it's 
going in good condition 


You can protect your cash flow 
position by making sure your 
plant is insured for its full cur- 
rent replacement value, with 
INA Real Property Evaluations 


You can protect against cash 
flow losses by letting INA help 
you find markets for distressed 
or damaged merchandise. 




You can minimize loss of cash 
flow through INA Loss Control 
Services, which anticipate acci- 
dents instead of just paying you 
after they happen. 


I' 1974 Insurance Co ol North Amenca 


you less. And it can work for almost any business, large 
or small. Look for your INA agent or broker in the yel- 
low pages and ask him about Cash Flow Insurance. 

, It’s the newest way to put our imagination to work 

for you. II RAYS TO USI IMAGINATION* 


|A||k INSURANCE COMPANY 
11111 % OF NORTH AMERICA 

*N IN* (01*01*1 ION 1 OUMN1 


BOATING 


tion-class 3 1 -foot Bertram, the Mon- 
goose, with the same grit her husband 
brings to the open class. "We name all 
our boats after animals," said Cook, 
"because it’s a brute of a sport." 

To a competition notable for its hard 
drinking, hell-for-leatherexuberance, the 
Cooks bring a thoughtful, almost staid, 
coloration. After all. boat names like 
Kudu and Mongoose sound serious in 
contrast to others in the Key West 
fields M<ikin' Bacon, Beep- Beep Too 
and Raped Ape. 

Still, more than power to burn and se- 
riousness to spare was necessary in last 
Saturday's race. A little bit of luck was 
also required, and in that respect it was 
just not Paul Cook's day. No sooner did 
he light up Kudu's engines at the Naval 
Annex dock than he blew an oil pump. 
During the next hour the pump was 
pulled and replaced, Paul sweating the 
while in his trim red racing suit with the 
stylized kudu on the back. Then, shortly 
after the start, as he strove to catch up 
with the held. Kudu's power steering 
failed. "We went on after trying to fix 
it." he said, "but when I came up on the 
first checkpoint boat I couldn't hold us 
clear. We punched a hole in her hull with 
one of our sponsons." Fortunately, only 
sensibilities were injured in the col- 
lision. The true test of Kudu's future. 



the rough water beyond the far check- 
points, was never reached. Well, as they 
always say in racing, wait until next 
year. 

The lesson in offshore realism admin- 
istered to Roger Hanks was far more 
abrupt. A full-throttle oil millionaire 
from Midland, Texas, Hanks had won 
the 1971 Key West race and was running 
smoothly in his 36-foot Cigarette during 
the early stages of this one, moving up 
steadily from fifth place with an eye on 
the leaders. Roaring out of the harbor 
toward the fourth checkpoint at Smith 
Shoal, he seemed to have paced his race 
nicely. The heavy seas still lay ahead. 
Scudding along at nearly SO mph and 
with plenty of water under his keel. 
Hanks' Blonde III suddenly snapped a 
steering linkage, slewed sideways to the 
right and came to a stop virtually within 
its own length. 

Five tons of boat, decelerating from 
that kind of speed, generates quite a mo- 
ment-arm. as the physicists say. In auto 
racing terms it would be roughly equiv- 
alent to Swede Savage's fatal collision 
with the wall in Turn Four at Indianap- 
olis I Vi years ago. but fortunately with- 
out the fire. Hanks was slammed face first 
onto the gunwale and knocked cold, with 
his crash helmet flying off to land in the 
water nearly 100 feet from the boat. His 
throttle man, a tough Texan named Sam 
Thomas, tried to duck under the forward 
bulkhead, a standard evasive maneuver 
in a spinout of that sort, but ended up 
with a faceful of shattered fiber-glass. 
Amazingly, Navigator Steve Stettin 
emerged unhurt and flagged dow n a pass- 
ing helicopter. 

Hovering over the stalled boat, the 
copter crew viewed a spooky scene. Now 
you see 'em, now you don't. With Thom- 
as wedged out of sight under the bulk- 
head and Hanks' orange helmet floating 
a long way off, it seemed at first as if 
someone had been thrown clear in the 
crash. Hanks lay sprawled over the port 
gunwale face down in a pool of blood. 
He was ominously still. Then, after a 
minute or two, he began to come around, 
shaking his head groggily and trying to 
raise his arms. A Coast Guard patrol 
boat raced the injured men back to Flor- 
ida Keys Memorial Hospital, where 
Hanks was listed in fair condition with 
cracked cheek and brow bones, broken 
ribs and internal bleeding. His left eye 
was damaged in the wreck and Dr. Bob 
Magoon, an eye specialist and offshore 


racing legend who had won the Key 
West race in 1970, stood ready to fly 
down from Miami should his special 
skills be needed. 

The sudden end of Hanks' stern chase 
left the race to the front-runners. Sam- 
my James, 40. a v ice-president of the Ber- 
tram Yacht Company, led from the start 
clear on out to the Dry Tortugas, nearly 
100 miles west. Then trim tab troubles 
forced him to case off on the throttle. Bob 
Higgins of Miami, driving The Red Bar- 
on, a 32-foot Cigarette of ancient and 
honorable lineage (it had won the 1971 
world championship), nipped into the 
lead as the boats swung around the Tor- 
tugas and began the pounding ride back 
home. That was too much for James. "I 
was worried about stability.” he said lat- 
er. "The seas were standing up out there, 
up to 14 feet high, but I told my throttle 
man to nail it and we went right back 
after them." 

And catch them he did. blowing home 
vv ith a 2 Vi-minute lead over the Baron. A 
crowd of more than 5,000 lined the dock- 
side at Mallory Square and cheered 
James in. Then came the traditional 
dunking and champagne ablutions all 
around. James' total elapsed time of two 
hours, 51 minutes worked out to an av- 
erage speed of 66.7 mph. not a record 
hut plenty fast enough for the day. Only 
six of the original 10-boat field finished 
the race and for a while it looked as if 
only five would do it. Jack Tushinsky, a 
newcomer from Encino, Calif., missed 
the checkpoint out Tortugas way and 
went 35 miles off course. Only the time- 
ly intervention of a plane that vectored 
him back to Key West kept Tushinsky's 
36-foot Cigarette, the Jumpin' Jack , from 
leaping clear across the Gulf of Mexico 
to Galveston, Texas. 

The scene that night at the Pier House, 
Key West's swinging race headquarters, 
was reminiscent of those war mov ies in 
which the pilots who survived the mur- 
derous mission whooped it up hyster- 
ically to forget their woes. Booze flowed 
and bull roared. Drunks staggered 
through the corridors leaning on one 
another for support. There was a sense, 
though, that these racers, oldtimcrs and 
newcomers alike, were celebrating or la- 
menting more than the day's events. 
Offshore powerboat racing may well be 
at the end of an era. both technologically 
and emotionally. While new hardware 
like Kudu will stimulate interest, it may 
throw a wrench at romance. end 



Get this advanced design telephone 
from the cigarette with 
the advanced design filter. 


9 $125 Value. ..It's Vours for Only $69.95 


This telephone of tomorrow was 
specially created for Doral ... the 
cigarette with the advanced de- 
sign filter that gives you low 
“tar”, but really delivers good 
tobacco taste. Regular or Men- 
thol too. 

With its clear acrylic case 
that lets you examine the ITT- 
manufactured components in 


operation, this dramatic phone 
will be talked about as well as 
talked on. It comes completely 
assembled. Please call your local 
telephone company for any con- 
nection charges or tariffs that 
may apply. 

To order, mail the coupon 
today. Offer open only to those 
21 years of age or older. 


Doral Telephone Offer 
P.O. Box 9630 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55196 

Please send me Doral telephone(s) of 

tomorrow, I am enclosing a check or money 
order for $69.95 for each phone ordered. 
I certify that I am 21 years of age or older. 
I smoke □ Regular filter or 
□ Menthol cigarettes. 


State ■ ... Zip 

(Required) 

Allow 3-6 weeks for delivery. This offer ex- 
pires July 31. 1975. is limited to the U.S.A. 
and is not valid for shipment into states 
where prohibited or regulated. 

IMPORTANT: Send check or money order by 
first class mail. Make payable to: Doral 
Telephone Offer. 


Doral.The advanced design 
lour “tar” cigarette that really delivers good taste. 

' FILTER. MENTHOL. 14 mg. "tat". 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. FTC Report MAR. 74. 



You can probably name 
the best known 
automatic typewriter. 

Guess who makes one 
that’s twice as fast? 


We’ve hidden a clue in the picture on the right. 

Surprised? 

Well, you’re looking at the new Xerox 800 
electronic typing system. 

An automatic typewriter with a memory, that 
can type by itself at the incredible rate of up to 350 
error-tree words per minute. 

And our typewriter has a combination of 
features that the other automatic typewriter doesn’t. 

Features like automatic carriage return. Reverse 
printout. Right margin justification. And pica, elite, 
and proportional spacing. All on one machine. 

All of which means that typing gets done faster, 
and looks better than it ever did before. 

The new Xerox 800 electronic typing system. 

Years ahead of its time. And about 175 words 
per minute ahead of the best known automatic 

ty pc W 1 1 tC 1 . XEKOXX 800 m uxkirurkt of XEROX CORPORATION. 






hunting / Ron Rau 



The killing of the shrew 

In just a few words-nothing exhaustive, no big deal-an extremely 
personal view of why the hunter hunts and why the adrenaline flows 


I ast fall I stalked a black bear in the 
L_ foothills of Alaska's Mentasta 
Mountains. I was moose hunting at the 
lime and had seen the black bear in the 
spotting scope about two miles away. He 
was eating blueberries. He was a fat 
young bear, and I wanted him for sau- 
sage and stew meat. Mostly for sausage. 
Moose is better, but l hadn't seen one in 
three days. 

The bear was feeding just above the 
timberline. The woods were dry and 
noisy so there was no way I could come 
up on him through the brush. For two 
hours I climbed along the top of the foot- 
hills, using the terrain, the washouts and 


natural depressions, for cover only after 
I had gotten within 300 yards. This is 
where the stalk actually began. Bears 
have notoriously poor eyesight, and 1 was 
much more afraid of the wind. They have 
a good sense of smell and the wind was 
erratic, mostly working against me. 

When he was about 200 yards away, I 
peeped over a rise. There he was, still 
feeding, only 50 yards from the timber. I 
hunt with an open-sighted .30-'06 rifle 
and was close enough for a shot, but not 
a good one. 

I crawled toward the knoll from which 
I had decided to shoot. For the first time 
since the stalk began, I was aware of my 


heart pounding. My tongue felt swollen 
and my throat dry. My palms were sweat- 
ing. I wondered why. I was in no more 
danger than 1 would be chopping wood. 
Hell, it was a black bear, not a grizzly. It 
would be dangerous only if 1 wounded 
him and he got into the timber. I secretly 
yearned for this to happen. 

The bear winded me before I got to 
the knoll. Something told me he had, and 
I pecked up to see him running toward 
the timber. I shot twice. No-doubt- 
about-it misses. I watched him crashing 
through the brush in front of the timber. 

I could have shot twice more, but only 
with a chance of wounding him. I 
watched him disappear into the trees and 
heard him a long time afterward, crash- 
ing downhill through the brush. 

Two months later, back home in Fair- 
banks, I sat in my easy chair watching 
the woodpile by the stove. I had been 
watching it for 45 minutes. I had a .22 ri- 
fle in my hands, loaded with bird shot. I 
was waiting for a shot at an Arctic shrew 
that I could hear scratching between the 
logs. 1 was aware of my heart pounding. 
My tongue felt swollen and my throat 
dry. My palms were sweating. I won- 
dered why. An Arctic shrew weighs about 
one-third of an ounce. 

I prefer .22 bird shot to any other load. 
It is unbelievably small, each shot scarce- 
ly larger than a grain of salt. There are 
more than 100 pellets per cartridge, a fan- 
tastic technological achievement for only 
two cents. These shells have a mouse- or 
shrew-killing range of about 25 feet. Af- 
ter that, the pattern is too large to really 
insure a kill. Since my cabin measures 
16 by 20, I can cover the room without 
moving. 

Being so small, the shot docs not tear 
up the shrew at distances greater than 
eight feet. The brown guard hairs will be 
softly parted exposing the thick gray un- 
derfur wherever a shot enters the body. 
Usually there is white flesh exposed at 
the point where the shot leaves. If the 
animal has been well patterned, it is not 
uncommon to discover five or six holes, 
which, of course, means instant death. 

I look a long pull at my bourbon and 
soda and set the glass on the desk next 
to the chair. The ice cubes had melted. 
The drink relieved my dry throat and 
swollen tongue, but my heartbeat was 
still abnormal and my palms sweated. 

1 couldn't believe it. The same phys- 
ical sensations. An Arctic shrew. 

I had seen the shrew three times, the 

conilnutd 




1975 MONTE CARLO 


IT RUNS LEANER. 
IT RUNS CLEANER. 

rr saves you money 
EVERY MILE. 


We want our neatly 
sired Monte Carlo to make 
you feel good about your 
appearance, your driving, 
your financial judgment. 

So, as in previous 
Monte Carlos, you will 
find in the 1975 Monte 
Carlo genuine good 
taste and impressive 
engineering. 

You will also find 
something especially 
significant: an Efficiency 
System using no-lead fuel. 

Chevrolet’s new 
Efficiency System. 

Our new Efficiency 
System is a series of 
significant improvements, 
all working together 
for the first time. 

So the 1975 Monte 
Carlo runs leaner, meaning 
more economically; rwns 
cleaner, meeting new 
emission standards; sates 
you money every mile. 

Improved fuel 
economy. 

With our new 
Efficiency System, new 
engine tuning and easy- 
rolling GM-Specification 



radial ply tires, the 
standard 1975 Monte 


Carlo is designed to deliver 
improved fuel economy. 

Surer starting. 

Monte Carlo’s High 
Energy Ignition delivers 
a spark that’s up to 85' < 
hotter than conventional 
ignition systems deliver. 

So on cold or humid 
mornings, you can walk up 
to your Monte Carlo with 
greater confidence. 

Faster warm-ups. 

Early Fuel Evaporation 
is designed to reduce 
stall and chugging when 



you first start out. 

You can be on your 
way sooner and more 
smoothly. 

Better performance. 

Clearly, our 1975 
Monte Carlo is designed 
to be a better performer 
than those of recent years. 

And with emissions 
now controlled largely by 


catalytic converters, Monte 
Carlo engines can perform 
smoothly, responsively, 
efficiently. 

Fewer and simpler 
tune-ups. 

Monte Carlo has 
no points, no ignition 
condenser to replace. 

And spark plugs 
should now last up to 
22,500 miles or more, 
instead of 6,000 miles. 

In other words, tune- 
ups as you’ve known them 
will be simpler and 
further apart. 

More miles 

between oil changes and 
chassis lubes. 

Monte Carlo’s 
recommended 
service intervals are 
extended beyond last 
year’s. Oil change— every 

6 months or 7,500 miles 
(versus 4 months, 6,000 
miles). Chassis lube — 
same as above. Oil filter 
change— first 7,500 miles, 
then every 15,000 miles 
(versus first 6,000, then 
every 12,000). 

All that and 
cleaner air. 

Monte Carlo’s new 
catalytic converter reduces 


exhaust hydrocarbons 
by almost 50' i from 1974 
levels and carbon 
monoxide by 46' < . 

So we can all breathe 
a little easier. 



We’ll keep adding 
to your knowledge. 

While the engineering 
facts we have now support 
what we’ve told you, 
there’ll be more later. 

As we get deeper into 
the model year, we’ll 
be able to report more 
specific information. 

And as we expand 
our knowledge, we’ll be 
able to expand yours. 

Good taste, 
good driving, good 
judgment. 

The 1975 Monte 
Carlo satisfies all three. 

So see it soon at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s. 

We think you’ll feel 
good about Monte Carlo 
and yourself. 

CHEVROLET 
MARES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 





Getting offshore 

It takes time. 

The Exxon gasoline you're filling up with 
today may have come from an oil field 
we started looking for 8 years ago. 



Geological survey. Eight years 
ago, Exxon began to explore a 
piece of acreage 75 miles out in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Our geologists examined rocks 
from the bottom of the Gulf and 
along the shoreline. They used 
special devices to locate possible 
oil-bearing rock thousands of feet 
below the seafloor. 

From this information, they cre- 
ated a vertical "picture" of the 
rock layers to find strata that looked 
promising. 

These studies can take very little 
time, or up to six years This one 
took four. 

In 1970, convinced that the 
chances of finding oil were good. 
Exxon bought the rights to drill ex- 
ploratory wells. This was the only 
way we’d find out for sure if there 
really was oil there. 



Exploratory drilling. We started 
drilling for oil in mid-1971 , To do it, 
we used a mobile drilling rig. The 
cost of leasing and operating this 
rig was $24,500 a day. 

Working round the clock, it took 
us 25 days to drill the first well. It 
was 8.500 feet deep— and we dis- 
covered gas. but no oil. 

We then drilled a second hole. 
This time, we hit oil. To find out 
how big the field was, we drilled 
several more wells. They outlined 
the size of the field and confirmed 
that oil was down there in commer- 
cial quantities. 

Exploratory drilling can often 
take as long as five years. We were 
lucky. It had taken us just two. 

The next step was to design and 
construct the oil-producing plat- 
forms which would replace the 
mobile rig. These huge platforms 
would be anchored to the seafloor 
directly over the field. 



Platform construction and in- 
stallation. We started building the 
twin drilling and production plat- 
forms in 1972. Construction took 
16 months. 

Each offshore platform has to be 
built specifically for the area it will 
work in We have to take into ac- 
count water depths, wind and wave 
action, earthquake possibilities, 
and other factors. This is why a 
platform built for the relatively calm 
Gulf will be different from one built 
for the fierce North Sea. 

Our next step was to tow the steel 
structures out into the Gulf. We then 
sank them in place in 235 feet of 
water, and anchored them with pil- 
ings driven into the seafloor. 

Then we added the platform 
decks. These included the crew's 
quarters as well as facilities for 
producing the oil. 



oil to you 



Production drilling. When every- 
thing was shipshape on the plat- 
form in early 1973, we began to 
drill the first production well that 
would actually bring the oil to the 
surface. We drilled four wells in 
1973, and seven more in 1974. 

Most of the wells are drilled 
straight down for a few hundred 
feet, then slanted away from the 
platform base. This greatly in- 
creases the area that can be 
tapped from one platform. 

Frequently, we use several plat- 
forms in developing an oil field. 
These platforms, like the individual 
wells, must be placed carefully to 
insure that the oil is recovered as 
efficiently as possible. 



Underwater pipelaying. While 
the platform crew was drilling the 
production wells, bargemen and 
welders were busy laying the under- 
water pipeline that would take the 
oil from the platform to shore. 

Aboard a pipelaying barge, 
coated sections of pipe move along 
a track and are welded together. 
Then the welds are inspected by 
X rays. The joints are given the 
same protective coating as the 
pipe and the continuous pipe is 
slipped down onto the seafloor 

To get the oil to shore from our 
new producing platform, we had to 
lay a section of pipeline that linked 
our platform with a main pipeline 
nearby. If this main artery had not 
existed, and we had to lay one. then 
the entire pipelaying job might 
have taken several months. As it 
was. we did it in one month 



Refining and delivering to you. 

The crude oil that started coming 
to shore this year from our produc- 
tion platform in the Gulf was carried 
by another pipeline to a nearby 
Exxon refinery. 

Gasoline made from this crude 
was shipped to Exxon service sta- 
tions through product pipelines and 
by tank trucks. 

And the gasoline you’re filling up 
with today may have come from that 
field we started looking for eight 
years ago. 

U.S. offshore oil now supplies 
1 1 % of America’s needs. Within 
ten years it will have to supply 
considerably more. 

This is why Exxon is looking 
today for the oil you'll be needing 
in the 1980's. 

|BftON] 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


This Swiss 
made Stop 
watch by 
Zodiac times 
the action to 
1 / 1 0 of a 

second. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 
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HUNTING continued 


first when he suddenly appeared while I 
was reading. He ducked into the wood- 
pile. I put my book down and picked up 
the rifle. I saw him again about 15 min- 
utes later. He scampered out of the wood- 
pile and ran along the back wall. Instinc- 
tively. I pulled up on him. He sensed 
the movement and froze, a perfect shot 
between the wood stove and oil stove — 
except for one thing. He was poised in 
front of the rubber oil-line hose. Then, 
conscious of danger, he returned to the 
woodpile by the same route. Had he con- 
tinued on behind the oil stove I could 
have taken him in front of the door. By 
moving, l had blown that shot. I worked 
to program my reflexes: resist until he 
crosses in front of the door. After an- 
other 15 minutes I saw him for the third 
time when he peeked out from behind a 
smooth white birch log. I pulled up. and 
he ducked down. I waited another 10 
minutes, and then bailed the area be- 
tween the wood stove and the woodpile 
with a piece of moose sausage. 

I took another sip of bourbon. 1 was 
not drunk. It was the first drink I had 
had all day . I was slightly amused by the 
way my body was responding to the 
shrew. I am not a compulsive killer. Two 
days previous to this experience I had 
been reading in the very same chair and 
had heard that unmistakable shrew- 
mouse chewing-scratching noise. I dis- 
covered that it came from inside an Army 
duffle bag that lay on the floor beside the 
chair. Quickly I zipped it shut. There was 
no way out, and the unmistakable 
scratching noise still was coming from in- 
side the bag. I had him. 1 had bagged a 
shrew, I hung the bag from a coat peg 
and later took it with me when I walked 
out for the evening paper. I unzipped the 
bag half a mile from the cabin. The shrew 
wasdead. I think it died from fright. They 
arc very nervous, high-strung animals, h 
wasn't my fault. 

Conversely. I am not an armchair 
hunter. 1 have killed hundreds of ducks 
and grouse, a few moose, deer and car- 
ibou and one black bear. 

And now 1 was trying to kill an Arctic 
shrew. He was still scratching in the 
woodpile. The louder he scratched, the 
more my body responded. By this time I 
was as much involved in the intellectual 
stalk of why this was going on as in the 
physical stalk of the hunt. My eyes and 
ears were fixed on the woodpile, my brain 
looked at itself. 

Brain: Do yon realize what a fool von are 
continued 
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Nikon prism binoculars start with world- 
famous Nikon optics, made from Nikon 
optical glass. Lenses and prisms for right 
and left barrels are precisely matched and 
collimated, and the optical parallelism of both 
barrels is verified. 

That's why with Nikon binoculars you enjoy brilliant, 
sharp, full-field viewing without strain or fatigue, even 
for long stretches. Now. find out how little more it costs 
to see better, longer. At Nikon camera dealers and selected 
optical departments. Write for literature Folio 18. Nikon Inc., Gar den 
City. N.Y 11530. Subsidiary Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. USB 
(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., PQ ) .... — . . . 

Nikon Binoculars 



HUNTING coMinutd 

mak ing of yourself? 

Brain: I can't help it. 

Brain W hy did you release that adren- 
aline? 

Brain: I don’t know. It just happened. 
Brain: Don't give me that It Just Hap- 
pened. You're supposed to he a brain. 
There's a reason for everything that hap- 
pens. 

Brain: I know it. 

Brain: O.K. What happened? 

Brain: I got excited. 

Brain: Over a shrew? 

Brain: Yes. Did you hear that? 

Brain: Yes. / thought he was coming out 
that time. 

Brain: So did I. 

Brain: Look , I’d like to know why you're 
so excited about killing a shrew. 

Brain: Because it's a life. 

Brain: So is a fly. Or a mosquito. Do you 
get excited about killing a fly or a mos- 
quito? 

Brain: Maybe a little, sometimes. 

Brain: Why should a shrew be any differ- 
ent? 

Brain: I don't know. Maybe I identify 
more with a shrew. 

Brain: Did you hear that? 

Brain: Yes. 

Brain: What do you mean you identify 
more with a shrew? 

Brain: A shrew is more like my body than 
a fly. A shrew has a heart that pumps 
red blood through veins and arteries, a 
liver, lungs and a stomach. It even has a 
brain. 

Brain : Interesting. Would it be safe to say 
that the more yon identify with your vic- 
tim, the more excited you gel? 

Brain: l don't know. Probably. I don’t 
think of it in those terms. ‘’Excited" is 
the wrong word. 

Bruin: Interesting. Then killing another 
man would be most exciting of all? 

Brain: Yes. I told you ‘'exciting" is the 
wrong word. 

Brain / realize that. But you never have 
given me a satisfactory reason for why you 
kill. 

Brain: I don't know exactly why. I can’t 
explain it. It's a ritual of the adrenaline. 
I like the feel of adrenaline. 

Brain: Why do you sometimes feel badly 
after you have k Hied something? Is it guilt? 
Brain: Look, can't we drop this discus- 
sion? I’m still working on the answer. 
Brain: There he is! 

BANCi! 

Brain: Nice shot. 

Brain: Thanks. end 
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lor Christmas, Smith-Corona presents the typewriter of 



With the cartridge 
you can change to 
a fresh ribbon in 
just 3 seconds. 


With the cartridge you 
can change to a 
correction ribbon in 
just i seconds. A 


iWith the cartridge 
mhi can change to a 
color ribbon in just 
1 seconds. 


If you’re looking for a very special Christmas 
gift, wed like to suggest a very special typewriter. 
The Smith-Corona Cartridge Ribbon Typewriter. 
It’s the only electric portable with a snap-out, 
snap-in cartridge riblxm system. 

In 3 seconds you can snap out a worn riblxm and 
snap in a fresh ribbon. 

In 3 seconds you can snap out a black riblxm 
and snap in any of five color ribbons. 

In 3 seconds you can snap in a curlxm-film riblxm 


that makes typing look like professional printing. 

In 3 seconds you can snap in a correction ribbon 
that allows you to correct errors more neatly and 
with less effort than ever before. 

The Smith-Corona Cartridge Riblxm Typewriter, 
for Christmas. It’s the most advanced electric 
portable typewriter you can give. 

SSB SMITH-CORONA 







Even after years of bruising eye-for-an-eye ami 
tooth-for-a-tooth battles, the queen of the wrestlers. 

Fabulous Moolah, remains the belle of the brawl 

by Pat Jordan 


iVlooInli 


nminurd 


a Bass, eyes bulging, hands 
clasped al her chin, kneels on the canvas 
pleading for mercy. The Fabulous Moo- 
lah, in gold lame tights, stands over her, 
holding Ma's hair in her grip and cock- 
ing a fist. In a shadowy corner of the ring 
Moolah’s partner in this six-wrestler, 
mixed tag team match. Dynamite Dick 
Dunn, is strangling one of Ma Bass’ 
260-pound sons, Ronnie. In another 
shadowy corner Moolah’s second part- 
ner,Tony (The Medic )Gonzales, isstand- 
ing on the ring ropes ready to leap onto 
the stomach of Ma Bass’ other son, 
Donnie, who lies stunned on the canvas. 

Moolah turns her face toward the 
fans at ringside in Pensacola’s Munic- 
ipal Auditorium and, in elaborate 
pantomime, seeks approval to deliver 
the blow to Ma's jaw. The fans rise, 
fists punching the air, faces contorted 
by anger and glee, throats straining 
and hoarse. “Kill her. Moolah! Bash 
the old buzzard! Please!” Moolah 
nods, and her cocked fist shoots to- 
ward Ma. A split second before con- 
tact, Moolah stamps her foot loudly 
on the canvas and, simultaneously, 
Ma Bass’ head snaps back and she 
tumbles through the ropes into the lap 
of a sportswriter. The fans roar and 
The Fabulous Moolah, wrestling 
champion of the world, beats her 
breast with both fists. The Medic leaps 
from the ropes. Momentarily, he is 
suspended in a horizontal position be- 
fore landing. Donnie Bass, his target, 
has just enough strength to roll to one 
side, and The Medic lands on his 
stomach whoomp — on the canvas. 

Donnie Bass struggles to his feet. 
Ma Bass is climbing back through the 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ENRICO FEROREUI 


ropes. Moolah races toward the opposite 
end of the ring, hits the ropes, which 
stretch like a gigantic slingshot and then 
snap forward, catapulting her toward the 
dazed and unsuspecting Ma Bass. Before 
the impact can occur, however, Donnie, 
still groggy, accidentally staggers in front 
of his mother, and Moolah hits his bulk 
with a Thwak and a Whoosh of exhaled 
breath. Moolah stiffens, hands at her 
sides. Then slowly she begins falling 
backward on her heels like an axed tree. 
She hits the canvas, bounces once, twice, 
and then her arms and legs spread wide. 
She is still. Ma Bass falls on top of her. 


Moolah refers to herself as a well-traveled lady. 



While the referee slaps the canvas once, 
twice, three times, the 2,500 fans plead 
for Moolah to get up. But she doesn't, 
and the match is over. 

While Moolah lies, unmoving, on the 
canvas, Don Griffin, the ring announcer, 
climbs through the ropes with his hand- 
held microphone and announces the re- 
sults of the just-completed match. His 
words are greeted with boos. Ma Bass 
and her sons climb out of the ring and 
are escorted by two policemen through 
rows of fans shaking their fists and shout- 
ing obscenities. Someone hurls a box of 
popcorn at the departing Bass family, 
then some ice cubes and rolled up pro- 
grams, and now debris of all sorts is fall- 
ing on Ma and her sons as they hurry 
toward the dressing room. 

Back in the ring Moolah's partners are 
rolling her like a log toward the ropes, 
while Griffin, apparently oblivious, con- 
sults a piece of paper and prepares to an- 
nounce the next match. He is a bland- 
looking man in a phosphorescent lime- 
colored tuxedo jacket and brown trou- 
sers that are a bit too short and expose 
white socks and black shoes. He resem- 
bles any one of that legion of small-town 
radio and television personalities— 
sportscasters. disc jockeys, masters of 
ceremony who have never made it 
to Los Angeles or New York City de- 
spite what the local citizens feel is a 
perfect voice. And Griffin does 
have a mellifluous, if hollow, voice. 
It is a voice filled with inflection, 
words rising and rolling, dipping and 
fading, so much so that one tends to 
grow seasick listening to it. Griffin 
pauses between words and cocks an 
ear as if hoping to catch the last me- 
lodic ring. It is apparent he derives 
great pleasure from his ability to im- 
part to the most trivial words a tone 
of import. He speaks looking up 
through furrowed and sincere eye- 
brows. “I must qualify my position,” 
he said before the night's matches had 
begun. “In my long career asa public- 
address announcer, I have only been 
privileged to work with The Fabulous 
Moolah twice. And so 1 don’t feel it 
is incumbent upon me to comment on 
her wrestling techniques . . . tech- 
niques. And, suffice it to say, in my 
capacity as public-address announcer, 
I am often called upon to conimurd 
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Satisfying millions of 
motorcyclists is easy. 


Pleasing a demanding 

few is tough. 



It doesn't take a huge number of machines to satisfy the 
select few who appreciate something special. But they do 
have to be special. And the exciting new limited edition 
Harley-Davidson SX-250's and SX-175's are exactly that. 

You'll see why when you consider the Harley-Davidson 
rider. Ever notice how he takes care of his machine? Ever 
wonder why he's so particular about keeping his bike as 
perfect as the day he bought it? 

There is a very special way a Harley-Davidson owner feels 
about his bike. 

And over 70 years of Harley-Davidson craftsmanship just 
might have something to do with making perfectionists out 
of enthusiasts. 

At Harley-Davidson, quite simply, we're not out to please 
everybody. We're out to meet the requirements of a 
demanding group of knowledgeable, sophisticated riders. 

If you're one of them— regardless of the kind of riding you 
do— you know precisely what we mean. 

You may not need every feature on your SX-250 or SX- 1 75 
right now. But when you're ready, they're ready. Because 
they're already there. 


That's the way we build motorcycles. 

For example, they have an ISDT quick detach rear hub. 

You won't be changing rear wheels often, if eve r . But you 
might be in a race next Sunday, when seconds count. 

And, while you're on pavement, the competition type front 
fork may not mean too much. Until you hit a chuck hole or 
until you decide to take *o a trail. 

What in the world are you going to do with a resettable- 
in-either-direction odometer? Maybe nothing. But then you 
might be in an Enduro in the spring. 

The Trials Universal tires aren't just there to create a 
sporty look. You'll know why we included premium rubber 
the first time you do serous dirt riding. 

CDI ignition and oil reservoir within the frame are features 
you should know about but can forget about. Because the 
problems they eliminate will never come to your attention. 

We take care of all the little things. 

For those who make a big thing 
about taking care of a bike. 

Harley-Davidson 





You’ve earned 
your stripe 



Usher's 


...because last night you^^ 
took your wife outside 
and had a snowball 
fight. And you made I 
her giggle like 
you used to. 


...if you’re more 
concerned with your 1 
automobile's MPG . ( 
(miles per gallon) 
than its MPH 
(miles per hour). 


..for admitting that the 
sports page is where 
you start your 
morpfyig reading. 


■ecause you chose your 
Scotch for value, 
d the Scotch you chose 
was the one that started 
I all the others on the 
road to lightness. 

M .lUsher’s. The original light 
&otch. With an original 
light price tag. 
dsher’s. We earned our 
stripe in 1853. 
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USHER’S 

(EDINBURGH) 
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Moolah. continued 
do many things, to wear many hats . . . 
many hats . . . and so, seldom do I get 
the pleasure of watching the wrestlers 
perform. However, let me say this, on 
those few and far between occasions 
when I have observed that well-traveled 
lady . . . well-traveled lady. I have seen 
a truly great, ringwisc veteran . . . ahhh 
. . . ringwise veteran ... in action. She 
is more than worthy of possessing that 
diamond-studded belt emblematic of the 
world champion. Some people may ask, 
and I am not one of them, ‘Is wrestling 
a legitimate sport?’ And I say to them 
... to them ... ‘You believe what 
you want to believe.’ These men and 
women have been down as long and 
rocky a road as any minor league base- 
ball player, and when that minor-lea- 
guer wakes up one morning in the major 
leagues he can look in the mirror and 
say to himself, ‘I paid the price.’ Well, 
so too it is with wrestling’s main event- 
ers such as The Fabulous Moolah . . . 
hhhmmm . . . Moolahhhh.” 

On July 22, her birthday. Miss Lillian El- 
lison, a forty ish matron from Columbia, 
S.C., steps outside the Hotel Edison on 
West 47th Street in New York City and, 
pointing across the street at a pretty 
girl, says to her gentleman companion, 
"Looka there, Shuuu-ga! The no-bra 
look! Ain’t that sumthin’. You certainly 
don’t sec that in Columbia. I jes' don’t 
know. You gotta leave sumthin’ for the 
imagination, don’t ya, Shuuu-ga?” 

Miss Ellison hooks her arm into that 
of her companion and they proceed east 
on 47th Street toward Fifth Avenue, 
where Miss Ellison has an appointment 
at a beauty salon to have her hair set by 
Mr. Bertrand. As they walk she says, 
“Did you hear the one about the man and 
woman who went streakin’ in a church, 
Shuuu-ga?” Whereupon a giggling Miss 
Ellison tells a series of jokes that, as she 
puts it, “ain’t dirty or nuthin’. They leave 
sumthin' to the imagination. 

“A lady always got to leave sumthin’ 
to the imagination,” she continues. 
“Why some of these lady athletes, they 
go paradin’ around the locker room in 
front of one another staaark naked. 
Now, that ain’t decent, Shuuu-ga. Why, 
when I was a young girl my 12 brothers 
used to let me play all the games with 
them — baseball, football, everythin'. 
They used to stuff me inside an old tire 
and roll me down the hill into the crik. I 
was always skinned up. The only thing 
continued 
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You're right 
if you think most life 
insurance companies 
provide similar coverage. 

You're wrong 
if you think they charge 
the same for it. 


If you talked to 10 different 
life insurance companies about the 
same straight life policy, they'd 
quote you 10 different costs. If you 
picked the wrong one you could 
pay up to twice as much as you 
should. And that could mean 
thousands of dollars over your 
lifetime. 

One thing you should know 
is that the premiums you pay may 
not be the true cost of your 
insurance. Premiums should be 
adjusted for dividends, anticipated 



cash values and other considera- 
tions before you can really com- 
pare costs. And we'll make it 
possible for you to do this. 

Of course, it's usually not 
wise to drop any of your present 
life insurance. But it is very wise to 
compare costs before you buy 
more life insurance. Equally 
important is the kind of company 
you'll do business with and the 
advice and service the agent can 
give you. 

So, be smart. Read the 
impartially written booklet, “How 
to Select the Right Life Insurance 
Company.” 


It doesn’t quote prices 
—ours or anyone else's— but it will 
make you a smarter buyer by 
showing you how to compare 
companies and their costs. It's free 
and we promise no one will call 
unless you ask. 

You see, we’re confident 
enough in ourselves to give you 
information about the entire life 
insurance industry. 

We want you to choose 
the right life insurance company. 
Even if you don't choose us. 


The Rankers Life, Consumer Services 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company." 


Cl 14 
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City Slate Zip 

THE BANKERS LIFE 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES IOWA 50307 


Individual and group life, health and disability programs Pension and pro! 
sharing investment plans. A subsidiary BlC Equity Services Corporation, ol 
lets mutual funds and variable annuities through registered representatives 
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IMoolali rM 

they never let me do was go swimmin' 
with them.'" 

As Miss Ellison and her companion 
proceed, arm in arm. up 47th Street, they 
are the objects of curious, amused and 
faintly knowing glances. She is a mod- 
estly attractive woman in the manner of 
many small-town housewives, a bit heavy 
through the middle, but otherwise in fine 
shape for a woman of her age. She has 
the small, round face and knobby chin 
of a Susan Hayward, and like Miss Hay- 
ward, Miss Ellison wears her wavy hair 
pulled back off her forehead and falling 
to her shoulders. Her small, narrow eyes 
rest on high and unbelievably prominent 
cheekbones, a heritage from her Indian 
forebears, she says. She is three-quarters 
Cherokee. She is heavily made-up— thick 
pancake base, arched and penciled eye- 
brows, heavy red lipstick— as women 
tended to be during the '40s and '50s 
and still are in many small towns. The 
make-up serves a dual purpose, she 
hopes: beautification obviously, and 
camouflage for the many white lines in 
her face. At lirst glance these appear to 
be merely laugh lines, but they run 
against the grain. One runs down her 
forehead, over her left eyebrow and dow n 
her cheek. Another extends from the 
underside of her nose to her lip. 

This day on Fifth Avenue, Miss Elli- 
son is wearing a navy double-knit bla/er 
dotted with white sea gulls, a white tur- 
tleneck, white slacks and platform shoes 
that add almost four inches to her height 
of 5' 5". She takes prim, quick little steps, 
her clogs making a clack-clack-clack on 
the concrete as she walks. She weighs 1 35 
pounds. She will not reveal her age oth- 
er than to say, “Today is my birthday, 
Shuuu-ga." 

Shuuu-ga is considerably younger, in 
his early 30s, with an assiduously culti- 
vated tan and wavy black hair. He is 
wearing light blue sunglasses to match a 
Pierre Cardin shirt, a cream-colored suit 
and brown patent-leather loafers with 
gold tassels and bands around the heels. 
He is pleased with his irimness: around 
him other men his age are going to fat. 
He is one of those people who are always 
conscious of themselves, oppressively 
conscious in a way Miss Ellison, despite 
her make-up and her desire always "to 
leave sumthin* to the imagination,” 
could never be. Walking with Miss Elli- 
son, he is embarrassed because he knows 
how those passersby view him and his 
companion, chattering beside him. 


“Now, my first husband,” she is say- 
ing, “oh, he was a handsome man. Built 
just like Joe Palooka, 54-inch shoulders 
and a 32-inch waist. His name was John- 
ny Long, and he was sumthin* else, 
Shuuu-ga. you can take my word. We got 
along fine at first, but then we had a con- 
flict. He wanted me to stay home and be a 
housewife, but I had too much energy for 
that. I wanted to pursue my profession. 
It's one of the oldest professions, you 
know . Shuuu-ga. Really, it is. Why. one 
night I was on an airplane to Las Vegas 
and this gentleman beside me kept askin' 
me what I do that I travel around so 
much. I told him I was self-employed. 
■Really,' he said, his eyes gettin' wide. 
‘And what do you do?' ‘I'mjust a profes- 
sional girl,' I said. ‘I'm in one of the old- 
est professions in the history of the 
world.' He got so excited I thought he was 
gonna have a heart attack right there in 
his scut. 

"Well, anyway, genin' back to me and 
Johnny Long, one night we was drivin' 
in his car. havin' this terrific fight. I el- 
bowed him in the face. Knocked out his 
front plate, I did. He had to stop the car 
and look for it along the side of the road. 
Now. my second husband, he wasn't bad, 
but he was no Johnny Long. He called 
himself Buddy Lee, but really his name 
was Pino. He was an Italian like your- 
self. Shuuu-ga. Well, when I got married 
I told my little husband you know how 
you Italians are. Shuuu-ga — I told him 
that I wasn't gonna go lookin', but if I 
ever caught him with another woman 
he'd have to pack his bags and git. Well. 
I did and he did. We'd never got along 
that well anyway. We lived in the Bronx 
for a while and I hated it. I guess I'm 
just a country girl at heart. I love the 
South. I love the clean air and the grass 
and the trees and the way the wind blows 
in your hair when you're ridin' a horse. 
Oh. I just luuuuuv horses. Well, all the 
time we was livin' in the Bronx I was 
plcadin' with my second husband to take 
me back to the South. But he wouldn't 
leave. He just went out every night and 
shot crap in the streets until four o'clock 
in the morning ain’t that jes' like an 
Italian. Shuuu-ga? I got sick of it, so one 
night I packed my bags, got in the car 
and drove all night until I reached Co- 
lumbia. I been livin' there ever since. I 
got a 1 3-room house. 30 acres of land, 
two lakes, horses and all kinds of ani- 
mals, and I'm jes’ as free as I can be. 

"I almost got married one other time. 


I was engaged to Hank Williams Sr-, you 
know, the Country 'n Western singer 
who died. I luuuuv Country 'n Western 
music. I'm good friends with Jerry Lee 
Lewis and Elvis Presley and lots of ’em. 

I got a big ol’ bass fiddle in my livin’ 
room, and whenever they stop by we have 
a jam session. Man. all night long there's 
a whole lot a shakin' goin‘ on. Some- 
times. I think if I didn't pursue my pres- 
ent profession I would have been a 
Country 'n Western singer." 

At the beauty parlor. Miss Ellison and 
her companion arc met by the manager, 
Mr. Ron. a slim man with a large, round, 
shiny forehead and dark, timid eyes that 
cause him to closely resemble Tweety 
Bird. He is wearing four-inch-high plat- 
form shoes, which, like Miss Ellison's, 
make a clack-clack-clack as he walks 
with birdlike steps. He introduces Miss 
Ellison to Mr. Bertrand, a dour-looking 
man in his 40s. They talk for a moment. 
Miss Ellison gesturing with her hands 
and shaping them around her hair while 
Mr. Ron and Mr. Bertrand nod intently. 
Then they all disappear into another 
room. Miss Ellison's companion finds a 
seat against the wall and prepares for a 
long wait. 

When Mr. Ron, Mr. Bertrand and 
Miss Ellison finally reappear. Miss Elli- 
son is wearing a gau/y white robe dotted 
w ith red and yellow flowers and her hair 
is wrapped in dozens of pink and blue 
curlers. She glances at her companion, 
and then quickly lowers her head and 
blushes, as if embarrassed to be caught in 
an unprepared and unladylike state in 
which she is leaving nothing to the imag- 
ination. She sits in front of a mirror, and 
Mr. Bertrand begins unwrapping her hair 
and combing it out. "She certainly is an 
interesting lady." says Mr. Ron to Miss 
Ellison's companion. They both glance 
over at Miss Ellison who studiously 
avoids them. 

"She really loves to chew gum. doesn't 
she?" says Mr. Ron. For the first time 
Miss Ellison's companion notices her 
jaws working steadily and rhythmically. 

"You know, you really have to study 
people in this business." says Mr. Ron. 
“You have to find out where their head's 
at, psychologically, that is, sort of get in- 
side their head before you can redo the 
outside of it, know w hat I mean?" 

“Yes, I think I do. It's very artistic 
work, isn't it?" 

"Very," says Mr. Ron. 

continued 
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When Miss Ellison's hair is finished 
teased and sprayed by Mr. Bertrand 
she smiles broadly into the mirror. She 
gives Mr. Bertrand a S10 tip and thanks 
him profusely, and then she takes her 
companion’s arm and they leave the sa- 
lon and proceed back along 47th Street 
toward the hotel. She walks more confi- 
dently now, makes little tossing gestures 
with her hair and says, “Oh, I feel like a 
lady again.” 

While her companion waits in the lob- 
by, Miss Ellison goes upstairs to change. 
When she returns, she is wearing spike- 
heel pumps, a black-and-white checkered 
miniskirt that shows off her long legs and 
a silky white blouse buttoned low and 
exposing ample cleavage. She is carrying 
a small tan suitcase. 

“Here, let me take that," her compan- 
ion says. He lifts the bag and momen- 
tarily is pulled forward by its contents. 
“Kinda heavy." he says. 

"Oh, is it. Shuuu-ga? I didn't notice. I 
been carrying it for so long that I'm used 
to it." 


Outside, he hails a cab while Miss El- 
lison stands on the curb, She stands with 
one foot slightly forward and her hands 
on her hips. Her back is arched, her chin 
up. When her companion finds a cab he 
directs it to 33rd Street, and he and Miss 
Ellison get into the back seat. Beside him, 
she smells of lilacs. 

"I like the perfume," he says. “What 
is it?" 

“White Shoulders." she says. “It's the 
only kind I ever use. Shuuu-ga." When 
the taxi arrives at 33rd Street, an area 
occupied by Pennsylvania Station and 
Madison Square Garden, Miss Ellison 
directs the driver to the side entrance of 
the Garden. As the taxi circles the block 
it passes a vast throng of people ringing 
the arena. Old women in faded dresses, 
middle-aged men in khaki work clothes, 
not-so-young girls in velveteen hot pants, 
teen-agers in Levis; blacks, whites, Puer- 
to Ricans, Orientals —a bouillabaisse of 
lower-class America, all of them holding 
something: a camera, an autograph book 
with a metal lock, a scrap of paper, a 


magazine, a photograph, something, as 
they lounge on the concrete steps, stand 
in expectant clusters or prowl up and 
down the block, looking in the windows 
of the cabs that pass. 

"Oh, goodness," says Miss Ellison as 
the cab stops in front of the entrance. 
Her companion pays the fare, and as he 
does a black youth sticks his face against 
the glass. His eyes grow wide with ex- 
citement. Miss Ellison's companion 
opens the door and helps her out, her 
short skirt hiking past her thighs. “Hur- 
ry!" she says. “Run!" But it is too late. 
The black youth shouts to the crowd, 
“Over here! She's over here!" Faces turn, 
people come running from every direc- 
tion. "Here! Here she is! The Champ! 
Champ! Moolah! Moolah! Moooooolah!" 
Hands of every shade and texture, 
smooth and wrinkled, slap her on the 
back, reach to touch her, grab her hand 
and shake it. thrust pens and paper at 
her until her vision is filled with nothing 
but hands. Finally, a wedge of police- 
men opens a path, and The Fabulous 
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Moolah hurries in her quick little steps 
toward the doorway. Around her, fans 
still shout, “Atta girl. Moolah! Go gel 
her. Champ! We love ya!" And then she 
is inside, relieved, and the noise outside 
is muffled. Faces press against the glass 
door to catch a last glimpse before she 
boards an elevator that will take her to 
her dressing room where she will change 
into her wrestling tights in preparation 
for her title bout with Miss Vicki Wil- 
liams, a 26-year-old platinum blonde 
from Savannah. 

In the ring, before 16,000 wrestling fans. 
The Fabulous Moolah is no longer loved. 
She is booed and hissed when her name 
is announced. Wearing a black cape, she 
taunts the crowd. She opens the cape to 
reveal sequined wrestling tights striped 
in the colors of the rainbow. Then, hands 
on hips, she prances around the ring, 
shaking her rear end at the shouting fans. 
Vicki Williams* name is greeted with a 
roar of approval, since she is younger and 
prettier in her royal-blue lights and since 
she is the decided underdog against 
The Fabulous Moolah, who has been the 
wrestling champion of the world for the 
past 1 7 years. 

Vicki Williams has wrestled Moolah 
a number of times and never beaten her. 
It seems that despite her youth and a dev- 
astating dropkick, Vicki Williams is no 
match for Moolah's unorthodox and 
less-than-legal tactics. Early in the 
match, for instance. Moolah manages to 
break out of a head lock by grabbing a 
fistful of her opponent's hair and using 
it to throw Vicki over her shoulder. Miss 
Vicki lands on her back and Moolah 
kicks her in the head. Then Moolah leaps 
into the air and plummets, with both feet, 
on Miss Vicki’s stomach. She steps off, 
grabs the dazed Vicki by the hair, pulls 
her to her feet and smacks her in the jaw. 
Vicki wanders around the ring on wob- 
bly legs. Moolah puts an armlock around 
Vicki's neck and begins to strangle her 
while trying to gouge out her left eye. 

But Miss Vicki, like most professional 
wrestlers, has marvelous recuperative 
powers. Suddenly, she breaks free of 
Moolah's hold and dropkicks her in the 
jaw, once, twice, three times. To es- 
cape further punishment. Moolah climbs 
through the ropes. Standing in the aisle, 
she pleads for mercy, her hands in front 
of her face, palms out, as if to ward off 
an evil spirit. The fans applaud Miss 
Vicki while a photographer at ringside 
continued 
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aims his camera at Moolah, who brush- 
es her hair from her eyes, poses, chin up, 
for a second, and after the flash climbs 
back into the ring. Moolah offers Miss 
Vicki her hand, vowing in pantomime 
not to play dirty; she turns to the au- 
dience and pleads for understanding. The 
fans hiss. Moolah gets down on one knee, 
crosses her heart and raises her right 
hand. But Miss Vicki is no fool; she dis- 
regards Moolah's protestations and 
dropkicks her so many times that Moo- 
lah's head begins to wobble as if it is com- 
ing unhinged from her neck. Miss Vicki 
grabs Moolah by the hair and entangles 
her arms in the ring ropes until she is im- 
mobile and helpless. Then Miss Vicki 
charges from the oppositeend of the ring, 
driving her shoulder hard into Moolah’s 
stomach. 

The referee intervenes. Not even The 
Fabulous Moolah deserves to suffer so, 
he seems to be implying as he tries to dis- 
entangle her from the ropes. Behind him. 
Miss Vicki charges again, only this time 
she bashes the referee, who ricochets into 
Moolah, and both go crashing to the can- 
vas. They roll, a tangle of thrashing arms 
and legs, while the fans cheer. Moolah 
flails at the referee and is soon sitting on 
his stomach punching him with her fists. 
Finally she leaps up, brushes herself off 
and tosses her head back with disdain, 
as if her dignity as a lady had been vi- 
olated by something the referee had done 
while they were intertwined. The fans 
hoot. 

Near the end of the match Miss Vicki 
manages to get Moolah’s shoulders 
pinned to the canvas by virtue of a leg 
hold around her neck. The referee slaps 
the canvas once, the fans roar, he slaps 
it twice, the fans rise, screaming in an- 
ticipation at this upset in the making. But 
suddenly, with devastating speed. The 
Fabulous Moolah reverses the hold and 
it is Miss Vicki Williams now whose 
shoulders arc pinned for a count of one, 
two, three, and the match is over. Moo- 
lah still reigns. The fans, their hopes 
dashed with such blinding rapidity, are 
stunned, silent, as the champion leaves 
the ring. 

At midnight, in the back scat of a taxi 
that is heading toward Jimmy Weston's 
supper club on East 54th Street. Miss Lil- 
lian Ellison says to her companion, “I 
was always a good athlete, Shuuu-ga. 
When I was a girl back in Columbia I 
used to go to those county fair days and 
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w in all the medals in track, high jumpin’, 
everythin’. Most of the time I beat the 
boys. Like l told you, I had 1 2 brothers 
and I followed them cverwhere, did ev- 
erthin’ they did. except, of course, go 
swimmin’. When I was about eight my 
mother died and, to help me forget, my 
father used to take me to all kinds of 
events. One night he took me to a wrest- 
lin' match, and the minute I saw those 
girls I said to him, 'That’s what I wanna 
be. a lady wrestler.’ Well, I wanted 'to 
wrestle so bad that when I got to high 
school I started houndin' the boys’ wrest- 
lin’ coach. Flc said they never had girls 
on the team. I said that didn’t make any 
difference to me. Finally, he had to let 
me on. Why? Because he jes’ couldn’t 
stop me, that’s all. I wrestled my last two 
years in high school, mostly against boys, 
and I beat 'em, too. When I graduated, 
one of my brothers, who was a Golden 
Gloves fighter, won a trip to Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. For my graduation 
present, my lather asked if I’d like to go 
with him. I said, T certainly would.’ 

“In Johannesburg I met a wrestlin' 
promoter named Tiger Simpson and f be- 
gan houndin' him for a match. ‘You 
don’t know enough.’ he said. 'I'm wil- 
lin’ to learn," I said. Then he said, ‘Why 
you wanna wrestle, girl?' And I said, ‘ M r. 
Simpson, we had 13 children in my fam- 
ily and we had to fight for every biscuit, 
man. so I just gotta make some money.’ 
Then he looked at me real close— l only 
weighed about 1 10 pounds— and he said. 
‘You’re awful small to do that.’ I said, 
‘I'm small, Mr. Simpson, but I’m 
mighty.’ Finally, he jes' had to give me 
a chance. But before my first match he 
said, ‘We're gonna have to do somethin' 
about that name of yours. Lillian Elli- 
son doesn't sound like a wrestler.’ ‘I 
don't care what you call me. Mr. Simp- 
son,’ I said, ‘so long as I can wrestle and 
make some money.’ He thought a min- 
ute, and then said. ‘You wanna make 
some moolah, huh? Do you mind if we 
call you Slave Girl Moolah?’ ‘Certainly 
not,' I said. 

“I wrestled there fora while, and then 
I returned to the States for my first real 
big match. I weighed 1 1 8 pounds by then, 
but in those days most lady wrestlers 
were bin girls, and when 1 went to fight 
in Boston I couldn't pass the weight test. 
The promoter there told me to go home 
and forget about wrestlin’. He said I’d 
never get a match unless I was at least 
1 38 pounds. I told him I’d be back. I went 


home and started ealin' steak and 
mashed potatoes with butter. Every mor- 
nin’ and night I drank pure cream in a 
glass with two tablespoons of Hershey 
syrup and three raw eggs. How’d it taste? 
Guuuuuhd, Shuuu-ga, 'cause it was gon- 
na help me be a wrestler. Well, one day I 
called back that promoter and said, 'Mr. 
Wolfe, you don't remember me, but my 
name is Lillian Ellison, I'm that little girl 
you said should forget about wrestlin' 
and become a secretary sittin' on some- 
body's knee. Well. I weigh 149 pounds 
now. and I wanna wrestle.' He said, 
'O.K..' and 1 been wrestlin’ ever since. 

“At first I wasn't successful. I was too 
gentle 'cause I wanted everyone to love 
me. But after 1 lost a couple I said, ‘Heh, 
this ain't me. I gotta be like I was with 
my brothers.' Well, when I finally start- 
ed to let go, I started winnin' mosta the 
time. I learned that in wrestlin' you could 
act the way you feel, which you can't do 
in regular life. I mean, you wake up one 
mornin’ and tccl wild or sumlhin’, but 
you can’t let yourself go. When I'm 
wrestlin' I always let myself go. Of 
course, there arc rules, but mosta the time 
1 lose my head and I don't follow rules if 
I can help it. 

“Anyway, I finally won the champi- 
onship one night in Baltimore. It was the 
most fabulous thing you could imagine. 
They just put 13 girls in the ring and let 
'em all wrestle at one time. I beat 'em 
all, and then after that 1 had to wrestle 
the champion, June Byers. I beat her in 
two straight falls and I've been the cham- 
pion ever since. After I won that night, 
the Maryland State Athletic Commission 
told me that my name, ’Slave Girl Moo- 
lah,' was a little mislcadin' and would 1 
please change it. I was so happy I woul- 
da changed it to anythin'. They said, 
‘Well, you beat 1 3 girls in one night, and 
that's pretty fabulous, so maybe we'll call 
you The Fabulous Moolah.' 

"Why do I do it? I luuuuhv it, Shuuu- 
ga! I love to travel, I love the money, 
and I love rneetin’ people. Of course, 
there's always the risk of gettin' hurt. I 
had my neck broke in Denver once. A 
girl jammed my head into the mat. I still 
have to go to a chiropractor for it. I’ve 
had just about all my fingers and toes 
broke. See this scar above my lip? I got 
that when a girl rammed my face into a 
tumbuckle, the metal catch that holds the 
ropes. Another time, a girl ground my 
head into a tumbuckle and cut a gash 
from my forehead over my eye down my 


cheek. See here. The worst thing that 
ever happened was the night a girl 
jumped on my stomach. They thought l 
had ruptured my spleen and rushed me 
to a hospital. But that’s about the worst 
thing I can remember, except for that 
time in Oklahoma City when I was knifed 
by an Indian. I was wrestling a full- 
blooded Indian girl named Celia Blev- 
ins, and after I beat her and 1 was wal- 
kin’ toward the dressing room this big 
Indian guy— he was the biggest man I'd 
ever seen— come at me with a knife. I 
started backin' up, and then he took a 
swipe at me, cut me right here on the 
shoulder before the crowd closed around 
him and I got away. Sumthin' like that 
kinda scares you. You wonder. But still, 
I luuuhv wrestlin'. It's been guuuhd to 
me, Shuuu-ga. I hope I don't ever lose 
my title. Never. My God, this is the best 
1 got.” 

Parked outside of Jimmy Weston's is a 
long line of black limousines — Cadillacs, 
Continentals, Mercedes and Jaguars. 
Uniformed chauffeurs mill about on the 
sidewalk, leaning against the cars smok- 
ing cigarettes, talking while their employ- 
ers are enjoying a midnight supper and 
half listening to the singing of a soft black 
woman in a frilly white plantation dress. 
She was once the wife of Adam Clayton 
Powell. Miss Ellison and her companion 
are escorted to a long table occupied by 
Vince McMahon, a millionaire wrestling 
promoter, and his party of 20. McMa- 
hon, tall, gray-haired, ruddy-faced, half- 
rises to greet Miss Ellison and introduce 
her and her companion around the ta- 
ble. Miss Ellison smiles warmly at the 
guests, who look up and nod perfunc- 
torily before returning to their conver- 
sations. Miss Ellison sits down beside 
McMahon, who says, “Good show to- 
night, Lil.” She blushes and thanks him. 
A waiter appears, asks for her order. Mo- 
mentarily flustered, she mumbles, “Jes’ 
bring me what everyone else is havin', 
please." To Miss Ellison's right, McMa- 
hon returns to his conversation with Wil- 
lie Gilzenberg, the president of the World 
Wide Wrestling Federation. They are dis- 
cussing the night’s attendance at the Gar- 
den and the prospect for a future pro- 
motion. To Miss Ellison’s left, McMa- 
hon's son, a massive 6' 3' 250-pounder 
who is referred to by everyone as Junior, 
is discussing the relative merits and de- 
ficiencies of his S27,000 Ferrari Daytona 
GTB-4 with Billy Mack, a little man with 
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a heavy tan and six inches of French cuffs. 
Mack, speaking out of the left side of his 
mouth in a Bronx accent, informs Junior 
that he has no interest in his car and 
would prefer to talk about Evel Knievel's 
Snake River Canyon jump, for which Ju- 
nior has the exclusive closed-circuit tele- 
vision rights. 

Momentarily ignored. Miss Ellison 
turns to her companion, who. not hav- 
ing eaten all day, is busily stuffing shrimp 
and clams oreganato into his mouth. She 
leans over and whispers. "This talk is 
sure too deep for me, Shuuuu-ga." He 
just nods and continues eating. 

Throughout dinner Miss Ellison is 
strangely subdued, deferential almost, in 
marked contrast to the braggadocio and 
confidence she exudes in the ring. It is 
an honor to be invited out to dinner with 
these wealthy people, she tells her com- 
panion. Wrestlers don't usually socialize 
with their promoters. "But these people 
are so down-to-earth," she adds. "Mr. 
McMahon is just the most natural per- 
son. He's a personal friend of mine, real- 
ly. And besides, he knew today was my 
birthday.” 

When Miss Ellison is finished eating 
she puts down her knife and fork and. 
for want of anything better to do with 
her hands, she begins to tug and twist 
her napkin on the table. Catching her- 
self. she stops. She folds the napkin with 
great care until it is a very tiny square. 
Laying it on her lap. she places her hands 
over it and, arching her back slightly, she 
sits there silently. A waiter clears away 
the dishes. Moments later he reappears, 
bearing a white cake with a single candle 
burning in its center. He stands in front 
of the table waiting for directions. No 
one notices him. He clears his throat. Mc- 
Mahon, deep in conversation, looks up 
and motions toward Miss Ellison. The 
waiter deposits the cake in front of her 
and leaves. Her eyes arc wide with disbe- 
lief. She flattens her hands over her lips. 
"Oh. Vince!" she says. "Happy Birth- 
day. Lil," he says. From around the 
table, heads look up. smile briefly There 
is a smattering of "Happy Birthdays." 
and then a return to conversation. Miss 
Ellison sits there, staring at the burning 
candle, its flame reflected in her eyes, il- 
luminating the thin white line running 
over her left eyebrow and down her 
check. Her face is deeply tanned and the 
white line stands out clearly like the line 
of a river drawn on a map. Caught in the 
crevice of the line is a tear. *no 



Where there’s a Shirley Williams, there’s away. 


They're not seeing eye to eye. 

Mrs. Young likes yellow daisies. 
Mr. Young wants deep blue shag. 

If anybody can get the daisies, 
the shag and the Youngs together, it’s 
the helpful decorating people at all 
Sherwin-Williams stores. 

And, in more and more of our 
stores, you’ll be helped by our spe- 
cially trained Decorating Consultant, 
Shirley Williams. Her expert advice 
doesn’t cost you anything. 

So when you think of a Sherwin- 


Williams Decorating Center, think of 
it as a store nearby where you can 
buy fine paint, lush carpeting, pretty 
wallcoverings. Draperies, too, at 
many of our stores. 

And think of it as a store where 
Shirley Williams helps you put it all 
together. 

If it seems as if Sherwin- 
Williams is into more things than 
ever, we are. Into decorating prod- 
ucts. Into retail decorating services. 
Into industrial finishes to protect and 


beautify almost anything. 

So whether you do it yourself, 
contract or manufacture it, Sherwin- 
Williams has the research it takes 
to bring out the newest finishes and 
application techniques for your home 
and business. 



Helps you do it all 
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A mellow way to end 


Whenever you serve our brandy, vou will enjoy tr 
ours alone. It starts with choice, sun-ripened grapes 
wine.Various styles of brandy are distilled from i 
casks. Finally, the brandies are blended with care an 
same unique, light flavor. A tradition < >f qualm. 
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!0YAL dutch airlines 


“I finally met a man who gets to the problems 
before they get to me. 

He’s a banker with American National?’ 



“His name is Bob Engelman. 
Before I met him, I stayed 
away from the export market . . . 

I guess I was waiting for someone 
I could trust. 

For example, I 
could be risky. But Bob 


me how to take the risk out; 

I’m actually guaranteed prompt 
payment for my overseas sales. 

And I frankly didn’t see 
how I’d find new markets in 
places where I don’t even speak 
the language. 


But now Bob’s helping me 
with that, through his bank’s 
overseas offices. 

I’m a realist; I need someone 
on my team who sees the 
problems and gets the job done. 

And Bob’s that kind of man.” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


THE IDEA BANK 
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a 3- pack 
of new 
Spalding 
ERA-1 



total performance 
golf balls... 



for only siqo with this coupon 


! To order your 3-pack of Spalding's new Era-1 total performance golf balls, 
print your name and mailing address clearly, include a check or money 
! order for $1.00 and mail this coupon today (before March 31. 1975) to: 
CAMPAIGNS INCORPORATED 
P.O. BOX 21 

| NEW BRITAIN. CONNECTICUT 06051 

PRINT CLEARLY IN BLOCK LETTERS 

| Name 

J Address 

I City State Zip 

I Offer limited to one 3-pack per household and valid only to residents of 
the continental United States except in those states where prohibited, 
licensed or taxed. Offer expires March 31. 1975. Allow 6 weeks for 
delivery. 


am Grant 


Blended Scotch Whisky • 86 Proof • • 1974 • Will w 


& Sons Inc . Edison. N J. • Importers 





Jiffies. 

No matter where you are 
you can feel at home. 



MATERNITY 

DELIVERY ROOM * 


It's easier to face life's unexpec- 
ted little expectancies in a pair of 
Jiffies .because they're shoes that 
feel like slippers. 


Or are they slippers that feel like 
shoes? Anyway, it doesn't much 
matter. What does matter is that 
they're soft, comfortable and very 


friendly. After all, since you've got 
to wait anyway, 
why not wait inJIfflC/ by 
comfort? I n^C^Xntcrwovcn 
Jiffies. Wt 



NEW YORK UFFS 
BAREBONES POUCY. 



Life insurance for people who need 
a lot of protection— but don't have a 
lot of money right now. 


Its formal name is the New York Life Yearly 
Renewable Term Policy. 

For short, we call it our bare-bones policy. There 
are no frills, no extras. 

One year's premium buys simply one year’s pro- 
tection for your family, plus the option to renew 
the contract the following year at a slightly higher 
premium, since you are a year older. Or you can 
convert some or all of it to permanent insurance, 
such as Whole Life. 

Because this policy is offered only in amounts 
of $50,000 and up (and many people need this 
much protection, or more, today), you save money. 


Don’t underestimate the conversion option, 
either. 

Most New York Life term insurance is eventually 
converted to permanent insurance- as people's 
incomes grow and they seek the advantages of 
level-premium, cash-value insurance. 

Bare bones. It's just one of the imaginative 
approaches to life insurance that your 
New York Life Agent can suggest to 
protect your family and your future 
-at a cost you can afford. See him, 
or her, soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New 'fork Lite Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10010. Lile. Health and Group Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 
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What’s the call? 

You're up against the quick, smart Dallas front four 
Two minutes to go in the game You trail 17-16, but have 
a drive going down to their 44 It's 3rd and 8 A field- 
goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from outside 
the 40 

What's the call 9 A trap up the middle for better field 
position? An end sweep? A medium pass? (What if 
they come with the blitz 9 They could nail you for a big 
loss and it's goodbye, field-goal 1 ) Maybe the screen 
or a short pass would go Or maybe now's the time to 
gamble everything and throw The Bomb 1 

Only one thing IS certain, now's the time to get hold 
of the Sports Illustrated Pro Football Game. Paydirt ! 
-set up the situation -and find out 1 

You be the quarterback! 

To create Paydirt! we've scouted all 26 pro teams 
We've determined their strengths and weaknesses on 
offense, defense and special teams. And we've con- 
verted all this information into simple-to-use Play / 
Action Charts that put you right down on the playing 
field at the Los Angeles Coliseum, at RFK Stadium 
m Washington at Three Rivers Stadium in Pittsburgh 

up in the "thin air" at Mile High Stadium. Denver . 
in the Ice Box at Minnesota's Metropolitan Stadium 
or in the sun at the Orange Bowl in Miami . all around 
the league as quarterback of your favorite pro teams' 

These charts are your tickets to action With them 
you can call all the shots— on offense and defense — 
for every pro squad With them you can feel the crunch 
of the Minnesota blitz the power of the Washington 
ground attack the thrill of completing the bomb for 
a game-breaking TD against Miami's great "No Name" 
defense! You can replay the complete pro season, 
playoffs, Super Bowl until your team wins it all! 

So don't delay Get in on the action of Paydirt 1 today 
To order, use the coupon at right (But don't stop there 1 
Order our College Football Game, too and save 
$4.00 in the bargain!) 


Enjoy Bowl-Bound !- the SI College Football Game-too! 



Here's the only game that lets you share in the excitement of 
College Football USA as you quarterback your favorite 
:ollege team to The 
National Champion- 
ship! Bowl-Bound! 
plays like Paydirt ! 

demands the 
same kind of foot- 
ball savvy and 
is every bit as exciting' With it you can quarterback these 
32 super teams 


Alabama 66 
Arkansas 69 
Army 66 
Dartmouth 70 


Georgia 68 
Georgia Teen 66 


lSU'69 
Michigan 69 
Michigan Slate 66 
Minnesota 60 
Mississippi 61 
Missouri 69 
Navv 63 
Nebraska 70 


Northwestern 70 
Nol'e Dame 66 
Ohio State 68 
Oklahoma '67 
Penn State 69 
Princeton 65 
Purdue 66 
Stanford 70 


Syracuse 66 
Tennessee 70 
Tenas 69 
UCLA 65 
USC '67 

Washington 60 
Wisconsin 62 
vate 68 


Special Offer. . . Buy Both Games . . . Save $4.00! 

Paydirt 1 and the SI College Football Game cost $995 each 
(plus 95c postage & handling) but you can now buy both 
games at our Special Offer price of $17 80 To order, sond 
the coupon below along with your check or money order to 
Sports Illustrated Games, Box 619 Radio City Station, New 
York 10020 


These exciting games are distributed at retail by April House. 
Inc., of Lenexa. Kansas. Look for the aprilfe house display at 
fine retailers in your area 


COUPON 


Sports Illustrated Games 


nAYDiRT ' The Nc* S' Pro Football Game <a> $9 95 (plus 

95c posiage and handling) 

bowl BOUND ' The Si College Football Game @ $9 95 

(plus 95c posiage and handling) 

Si Footba'i Specialist born PAYDiRi 1 and BOWi - 

BOUND' -a S2180 value -to* only Si 780 postpaid. 
My check or money order lorS is enclosed. 


Z'O I 

SI11IS I 
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There was a 
Grand American 
handing out cigars 
on September 25, 1950. 



“Seven pounds, 14 ounces and all 
muscle,” he said. 

And they all laughed with him. 

Then they drank to the health and 
happiness of his new son. 

And, of course, to the new mother. 
Everyone there was soon infected by 
his smile, and every father reminded 
of his firstborn, and the joy 
that was born with it. 

Schenley was there, part of the 
celebration. 

It was the best doggone whiskey they 
could get then. And it still is. 

It still has the classic smooth taste of 
Schenley, the unique honest flavor, 
the heritage of celebrated good times. 
And it’s 100% American whiskey, 
the Grand American Whiskey. 



Weve shared some good times together. Lets share a few more. 

Schenley Reims American Whiskey A Blend. 86 Proof. ©1974 Schenley Distillers Company. New York. New Yoik. 
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Have a college grad’s career 
without 4 years of college. 



10 years ago many of the 
jobs shown here didn’t exist. 

They’ve come about 
because of a revolution in 
science and technology that’s 
opened up thousands upon 
thousands of new careers. 

Careers that only require 
a year or two of technical 
education. 

Careers that can pay as 
much as a four-year college 
graduate earns. 

Careers that are opening 
up twice as fast as that for 
any other group. 

They’re careers as 
technicians. 

Working in fields like 
medicine and architecture. 
Chemistry and ecology. 

Urban planning and nuclear 
research, to name just a few. 

Thousands of jobs are 
going begging, just waiting 
for qualified people. 

If you’re looking for a 
promising career, look into 
technical education. 

A free government book- 
let: “25 technical careers you 
can learn in two years or less” 
gives you a pretty good idea 
what it’s all about. 

For your free copy write 



America needs technicians 
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The gift for all seasons. 


Sports Illustrated isn't just a gift for the 
Christmas season. 

It's a gift for the football, baseball, hockey, 
basketball, tennis, golf, sailing, fishing, car 
racing, soccer, track— and every other kind 
of season. 

It's a whole year of Christmas pleasure. . a 
weekly surprise package all the way to next 
Christmas. 

How do you give all the seasons of sports to 
all the sports lovers on your Christmas list? Easy 


Just fill out and mail the attached order form. 
Right away, we ll send you handsome Sports 
Illustrated Christmas cards to announce your 
gifts with. 

And we ll start your gift subscriptions right at 
the holidays with our spectacular year-end 
double issue. . featuring a wrap-up of 1974 in 
sports plus all the big bowl games. 

Can you think of any other gift that gives so 
much pleasure, for so many seasons, for so little 
money? Get your order off today. 


Sports Illustrated /Time & Life Building/Chicago, Illinois 60611 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Now. 4-10 


pro basketball -NBA: Ernie DiGregorio under- 
went emergency surgery lo remove lorn cartilage 
from his left knee lav! week, but Buffalo withstood 
his absence admirably to stay on top in the tight 
Atlantic Division. Boh McAdoo had .’2 points as 
the Braves upended Los Angeles 124 101 and add- 
ed 41 in a 110 OX win over New Orleans. Philadel- 
phia sent Tom Van Arsdale to Atlanta for Clyde 
lee. who will join Billy Cunningham on the Siver 
front line, The deal was announced after Philadel- 
phia beat Chisago 105 00 to snap a four-game los- 
ing streak. Cleveland edged Phoemv and then went 
over the .500 mark for the lirst time ever when the 
Cass defeated Central Division leader Washington 
III? -■)<* (I'lii'f <-> as Bobby Smith had a career-high 
41 points. Karcem Abdul-lahb.ii had the cast on 
Ins right hand removed and should be playing soon, 
but the news did not spark any victories for Mil- 
waukee. Looking elsewhere for help. Ills- Bucks 
acstuired Guard Jim Price from Los Angeles lor Lu- 
cius Allen. Bill Bradley was hot, scoring .10 points 
as New York beat Houston 106 01 and '2 in the 
k rucks' 111 105 win over Los Angeles. Golden 
Slate, ahead in Ihe Pacific Division, tripped Pori- 
land IW 100, with Rick Barry cconng4l points, and 
John Havlicck contributed 40 a' Boston overpow- 
ered the I rail Blazers 128 I 10. Phoenix handed New 
Orleans its lllh straight loss, 105 102. and also 
dropped Houston 101 96. while Detroit look the 
Midwest Division lead with wills over Kansas Cily- 
Omaha and Boston. 

ABA I lie Denver Nuggets romped over Ihe Utah 
Stars 14V |0I for their biggest winning margin ever 
and Utah's worst loss. Denver also delealed \ir- 
gtnia I to I OX and took a one-game lead over San 
Antonio in the Western Division. Ihe Spurs lei! to 
New York hut beat \irginia and Indiana, In the 
Eastern Division, the V-ts had viciones over Si. 
Louts and Memphis before losing lo I astern Di- 
vision leader Kentucky. I he Colonels, w ho had wins 
over Memphis and Utah, topped New York 101 07. 
Utah defeated Virginia but lost three other games, 
as did the Squires. Memphis lost two games. In- 
diana split two and Sail Diego topped Utah in its 
only encounter. 

BOATING Averaging Mi 7 mph in ho tx-foot Hlut- 
taker 5/, ,/>/»,■. SAMMY J AMI'S ol Miami won the 
I oil- m ilc Offshore powerboat race between Key West 
and Dry Torlugas, I la. (/'rigi' 85 ). 


PRO FOOTBALL NFL. Houston and Cleveland, 
sharing the Al C Central cellar, stiuck up on hrgh- 
riding Buffalo and New Lngland. the Oilers shock- 
ing the Bills 21 lor tln-ir third 'tiaighl win. and Ihe 
Browns tarring the Patriots 21 14. Houston inter- 
cepted Joe Lcrgiison sis times, while Cleveland's 
Ken Brown ran four yards for the score that beat 
New Lngland. Miami beat New Orleans 21-0 to 
move into a lirst- place lie with Buffalo in the Al C 
I asl. and I os Angeles all but clinched the N| C West 
by blanking Atlanta 21 0. Cincinnati Quarterback 
Ken Anderson dominated as the Hengals outfought 
Pittsburgh 17 10. Anderson completed 20of 22 pass- 
es lor 227 yards and made a game-saving tackle alter 
the Sleelcrs' Mike Wagner ran 66 yards with a tum- 
ble, The Jets heat the Giants 26 20 in overtime. Joe 
Namath hilling I met son Boo/et from Ihe live lor 
the winning score. Oakland extended its lead in the 
AM' West, crushing Detroit 15-1 '• Sonny Jurgcnsen 
directed a 75-yard fourth-quarter march that culmi- 
nated in the winning touchdown as Washington 
lopped Philadelphia 27 20. while Sail Diego Quar- 
terback Jesse I rcilas did the same thing faster, 
throwing a 7 1 - said pass to Gary Garrison to give the 
Chargers a 14 ? decision over Kansas C tty Dallas 
edged San I runciseo 20 14. Denver delealed Balti- 
more 17 6 and Green Bay dumped Chicago 20 J, 


W I I Memphis routed Chicago 49 24. the I ire's 
loth straight loss, the day alter C Incago Owner I out 
Origcr threatened lo cancel the I ire's linal sched- 
uled game, culling il meaningless and saying that 
Ills disappointing (cam did not deserve a chance to 
make the playoffs. I lond.i. winner ol the I astern 
Division title, blanked liuaueially troubled Portland 
2.1 0. alter which a lcauiollici.il appealed to Ihe pub- 
lic to donate meals to Storm players, who have not 
been paid in six weeks. Shreveport defeated Char- 


lotte 19 14. Ihe Hornets were lucky to have uni- 
form* to play in. Alter the game, deputies with a 
court order seized (heir equipment to salisly a debt. 
Ol quieter note were victories by the II aw .mans over 
Southern California 29-8 and Birmingham ovet Phil- 
adelphia 26-2J, 


GOLF -BOB SHEARER collected SI 3.00 I lor win- 
ning the S65.000 Chrysler Classic in Melbourne. 
Australia. His onc-undcr-par 2*3 gave him a whop- 
ping nine-stroke victory. Bruce Devon was second. 


HARNESS RACING -SAVOIK (SI 7 20). driven hy 
Jim Dennis, held off Evergreen Song to win the 
I'x-mile SI09.S50 American Trotting Classic in 
2: 1 3*-S at Hollywood Park. 

hockey NHL: Boston, trailing Buffalo in the Ad- 
ams Division, had a big scoring week, walloping 
Minnesota 10- 1 and Washington 10 4 The Bruins 
scored five goals in the first period against the North 
Stars, and Bobby Orr. the league's scoring leader, 
had three goals and three assists against the Cap- 
itals. But Ihe best the Bruins could manage against 
Buffalo was a 2 2 tie. Ihe Sabres won their other 
three outings. Kansas City finally posted us fust vic- 
tors, edging Washington 5 4 on a goal hy Butch 
Dcadmarsh. The New York Islanders, missing the 
ailing Denis Potvin. last year's rookie ol tile year, 
dropped three of their four games. Billy Hums 
scored with 14 left to give the Islanders a lie with 
Philadelphia, which took over the Patrick Division 
lead on Ihe strength of three wins. Los Angeles 
continued to lead the Norris, beating Si Louis 
and Pittsburgh before lying the Rangers Montreal's 
Steve Shull scored Ins third goal of the game with 
54 seconds left lo till the Cauadtens lo a 4 .1 vic- 
tory over Vancouver, larlici, Montie.il heat Min- 
nesota 6 I and tied Detroit. I lie Rangers exploded 

California: Rod Gilhcn had three m the game. 
\ .menu vet defeated the Ranger- and Kansas Cuv. 
wliile Pittsburgh lied Chicago and lopped the Scouts 
and California. 

WIIA loroilto ended a lour-game losing sircuk 
with a victory over Michigan, and followed wiilt a 
7 4 win over Minnesota lo pass Winnipeg and take 
tile Canadian Division lead. I lie second-place Jets 
trounced Ylichigun II .1 as league- leading scorer 
Bobby Hull had two goals and three assists, then 
topped Minnesota 6 4 on three goals in the last pe- 
riod. New England heat San Diego, lost lo Phoemv 
and maintained a healthy lead over Cleveland m the 
Last. West leader Hnuvlnn dumped San Diego '* 1. 
but fell before Indianapolis in overtime. Quebec and 
Phoenix each won twice. 

HORSE RACING long shot ADMITUS (SI, 4. (Mil. 
ridden by Maurice Pliilipperon. upset oddx-oit l.t- 
vorttc Dahlia lo win the 1150.000 Washington 0,1 . 
International al Laurel. Dahlia was third, with De- 
sert Vixen second ( price Hot 
FOREGO (S3.40), Hcliodoro Gustincv up, consum- 
mated his campaign for Horxc-ol-tltc-Y car honors 
with a 214-length victory nvci t opic in the SI I l.'HMI 
Jockey Club Gold Cup at Aqueduct ( any mg 124 
pounds, he covered (he two miles in .1:21 1 
Harry White rallied IHINK BIC, tS4l.li, I m the 
stretch to take the Sl'tX.'iOO Melbourne Cup al Aus- 
tralia's 1-lcnnngUin tjceiraek. I he winning lime tor 

TENNIS An improved nei game liet|vd A R I It I K 
ASHE overpower Tom Okker (> 2. 6 2 in the linal 
of the SI 00. IKK) Stockholm Open, later. Okker 
and Marly R lessen heal Boh Hewitt and Frew Mc- 
Millan 2-6, 6 3, 6 4 lor the doubles title. 

MILEPOSTS I fit'll D: As deputv commissioner 
of the NBA, SIMON I*. GOURDIM , -4, making 
hull the highest-ranking black official in professional 
sports and a possible successor lo Commissioner 
Waller Kennedy, who is resigning on June I, 1*175. 

I IRLD: Atlanta Falcon Coach NORM VAN 
BROCK LIN. 4X. alter his leant lost its sulh game 
il has won two this season. Linder Nan Kiosklm. 
who look over in 1 *X*H. the Falcons' record was 
37-49-3. Defensive Coordinator MARION CAMP- 
BELL was named to succeed him. v 
KL'LI D By the International Professional Tennis 
Council, that all players should be eligible to play 
in International Lawn Tennis federation tourna- 
ments. Previously. 55 I 1 members, notably Jimmy 
Connors, had been barred by the French federation. 
SELECT I IV. Los Angeles Dodger MIKl MAR- 
SHALL as the National I vague's C> 5 oung Award 
winner. Marshall. Ihe lirst rebel pitcher to receive 
the award, appeared in 106 games and had a 15-12 
record. 

SUBMIT 1 1 D By the 5 ucht Club of Hyercs. near 
Marseilles, a challenge to the New 5 vitV, 5 achl l lub 
for Ihe America's Cup in 1*477, I he hid is on behalf 
ol Baron Rich, who has sponsored two losing I tench 
yachts in cup comjvclition. 

I RADI D: JIMMY CONNORS, from Ihe 55 I I 
Baltimore Banners to the Pittsburgh Triangles, tor 
two players and lulurc considerations: and SIAN 
SMI I II. from Pittsburgh to the New 5 ork Sets, lor 

alions. Connors will replace the retiring K! N 
l<( isl XX XI I m singles. Smith has yet lo sign wnti 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LYNNE GILES paced 
her team, the Redskin- 
ettes, to a 9-0 season in 
the Bcltsvillc i Md.) 
Calvcrton girls' flag, 
football league, scoring 
21 touchdowns and 
gaining 1,084 yards in 
70 rushing attempts. 
Lynne, a lOth-gradcr, 
also caught seven pass- 
es. six lor touchdowns. 


JOHN BUNCH. of I IklllS 
I Ark. I Ftigli, gamed 608 
y ards on 38 carries and 
scored live touchdown* 

of Winslow High. Hi* 
rushing total broke the 

recognized prep record 
Oi 520 yards scl in 1953. 
Bunch closed I he sea- 
son with 2,237 yards in 


TINA SLOAN aild RON- 
NIE MAUREK arc the 

lirst full-time women's 
coaches at Temple Uni- 
versity. Sloan will 
coach Held hockey, la- 
crosse and badminton, 
while Maurck will di- 
rect the basketball and 
softball teams. Sloan 
previously coached bas- 
ketball at Lincoln Uni- 
versity and in college 
was a member of the 
U.S. touring lacrosse 
squad as well as right 
wmg on the All-College 
field hockey team. 
Maurck has been a 
part-time coach on the 
Temple stall'. Both 
women arc full-time in- 
structors in the univer- 
sity's College of Health, 
Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance. 


RICHARD HUNZ. a 

sophomore at Skagway 
High, covered a 2.5- 
mile course in 12:20 to 
win the southeast Alas- 
ka High School cross- 
country championship. 
He then placed eighth 
at the state meet to 
earn zMI-Alasku honors 
in his lirst season of 
competition. 


RALPH COULTER. 6, ol 

San Jose, Calif., won 
the kindergarten ham- 
mer throw, 75-yard run 
and shuttle run, was 
second in sit-ups, soft- 
ball throw and 50-yard 
run, and won the over- 
all championship on 
points at Noddm l lc- 
meniary School's annu- 
al field day . 
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It’s hard to 
costs, but it’s not 


The cost of copying, like anything else, can’t 
be measured in money alone. 

There’s the wasted time you get when the 
wrong copier is installed in the right place, or vice 
versa. 

And the bottlenecks you get when the ma- 
chine isn’t matched to the office work flow. 

With all this m mind, we have taken a hard 
look at these costs. And come up with what we think 


is a thorough approach to better managing copying 
systems. 

First, we make sure our copier works in phase 
with the rest of your office. Putting our total office 
experience to work so it meshes with your people 
your procedures, and your other equipment. 

That way, you can avoid those bottlenecks 
and wasted time down the line 

Even further, we help you control costs more 


control copying 
impossible. 


directly. With a price-ceiling plan that spells out 
beforehand exactly what the limits of your copier 
costs will be. No matter how many copies you make. 

Call our Office Products Division. One of our 
Representatives will be happy to stop by and show 
you how our approach works. 

We can't promise you'll pay less. But we're 
pretty sure you'll feel better about controlling what 
you do pay. 



Word Processing 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


OKLAHOMA'S PROBATION 

Sir: 

As it member of the NCAA Committee 
on Infractions, I voted for the penalty im- 
posed on Oklahoma and have no doubt 
about the appropriateness of that penalty, 
given the nature of the violation of which 
Oklahoma was by its own admission guilty 
( The Best Team You'll Never See, Nov. 4). 

On the other hand. I think it is utter non- 
sense for the football coaches who are vot- 
ing in the UPI poll to pretend that Okla- 
homa docs not exist. Under paragraph 7 
(a)(8)oftheNCAA Enforcement Procedure, 
the NC'AA could have prohibited Oklahoma 
from playing intercollegiate football for a 
specified period. It did not do so, and Okla- 
homa is competing. Since it is allowed to 
compete, it seems wholly illogical to pretend 
that it is not competing. If it is the best team 
in the country it should be so rated. 

1 thought that Oklahoma Coach Barry 
Switzer displayed real class in the game 
against Texas. Oklahoma recovered a fum- 
ble deep in Texas territory in the final min- 
ute of play. In a year when the only thing 


that Oklahoma can compete for i* its rank- 
ing in the AP poll, a 10-point victory would 
have looked better than a three-point vic- 
tory, and I think it is to Switzer's credit that 
he did not take time-outs in an effort to score 
another touchdown that would have meant 
nothing to the game but might have im- 
pressed those who vote in the AP poll. 

Charlks Alan Wrioht 
Professor of Law 
University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 
Sir: 

Should probation prevent Oklahoma from 
claiming the national title? Yes! Yes! Yes! 
To crown a probationary team national 
champion would be to openly condone the 
transgressions involved and, at the same 
time, reward a lawbreaker for having bro- 
ken the law. The No. 1 diadem belongs to 
the deserving. Awarding it to a probationary 
team would make it a tarnished thing of no 
luster or consequence. 

Francis HoHmann 

Pueblo, Colo. 


Sir: 

I am not an Oklahoma fan, nor do I have 
any opinion on whether the Sooners should 
be ranked in the polls while on probation. I 
feel very strongly, however, that the proba- 
tionary penalties that exclude a team from 
telecasts and bowl games unjustly penalize 
the football fans and. in the case of Okla- 
homa. players who were not responsible. 

As I understand it. the object of the pro- 
bation is to penalize the school financially. 
This could easily be done by allowing the 
team to be telev iscd and or go to bowls with 
its share of the money being given to char- 
ily. Additionally, as has been proposed else- 
where, a line could be levied on the univer- 
sity. 

W. Roihrt Watson 

Haruhan, La. 

BAD PRECEDENT? 

Sir: 

Your article Don't Send My Boy to Har- 
vard . . . (Nov. 4) gives fans a progress re- 
port on young Moses Malone and, at the 
same time, warns of an emerging trend in 
continued 



■ Expertly designed by Ronson, 

Ronii holds at least 20% more butane 
to give you many more lights. 

■ Safe, Reliable. Durable. 

■ Fuel supply window tells you at a glance 
how much butane is left. 

■ Fingertip adjustable flame . . . 

/ow for cigarettes, medium for cigars, 
high for pipes. 


1974 Ronson Corporation, U.S A. Available In Canada. 



O Attractively styled with stainless 
steel windscreen, in four exciting colors: 
black, red, blue and yellow. 

B Guaranteed by Ronson, 

World's largest manufacturer of lighters 
and lighter accessories. 

RONSON 

DIFFERENT 0V DESIGN ANO BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 
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NOVA SIX. $3218: 

IT MAKES MORE SENSE 
THAN EVER. 


Nova started out over 
14 years ago as a sensible, 
practical-sized, compact 
car with an economical 
six-cylinder engine and 
comfort for six people. 
And it still is. True, the 
price is up— but so is the 
value. Thanks to a series 
of Chevrolet engineering 
improvements, the 75 
Nova requires far fewer 
recommended services 

than the 74, while still 
meeting the latest Federal 
automotive emissions 
standards. 

EPA mileage: 
16 city, 

21 highway. 

Now that a catalytic 
converter has taken over 
most of the emissions 


control job, Nova’s 
standard 250 CID six- 
cylinder engine can do 
what Chevy engines have 
long been famous for: 
Deliver smooth, respon- 
sive, efficient performance. 
And that’s not all. Chevy’s 
High Energy Ignition 
provides surer starts on 
cold or humid mornings, 
with a hotter spark than 
conventional systems can 
deliver. Every 75 Nova is 
equipped with easy-rolling, 
steel-belted radial ply 
tires. And on top of 
everything else, our 75 
Nova Six got 16 mpg in 
the city driving test and 
21 mpg in the highway 
driving test, as reported 
by the EPA. 


$304 less 
operating 
expense. 


Our 75 Nova Six, 
with its many engineering 
improvements and with 
the use of unleaded fuel, 


requires quite a bit less 
scheduled maintenance 
than last year’s Nova. 
Fewer oil changes, fewer 
lube jobs, and fewer, 
simpler tune-ups. In 
50,000 miles of driving 
(about four years’ average 
use), we’ve determined a 
75 Nova Six could save 
you $304 in parts, 
lubricants and labor over 
the 74 model using 
leaded fuel, if you follow 
the Owner's Manual for 
recommended service. 
(While parts and labor 
costs will vary throughout 
the country, we’ve used 
current list prices for parts 
and a figure of $1 1 an 
hour for labor in cal- 
culating these savings.) 


Most used car 
values now at 
a 15 -year high. 

The car you’re driving 
now could be worth 
appreciably more than 
you had imagined as a 
trade-in on a new Nova. 
That means the actual 
cost of buying a new Nova 
may be quite a bit lower 
than you thought. 

So act quickly, while 
the used car market is up. 
See the 1975 Nova Six 
now. At your nearest 
Chevrolet dealer’s. 


‘Manufacturer's Suggested Retail 
Price for the Nova Six 2-Door 
Coupe incliulingdealer new vehicle 
preparation charge. Destination 
charges, available equipment, state 
and local taxes arc additional. 

CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 




Tenneco Chemicals. 
Urethane foam lor 
autos, lurniture 
and packaging. 


Tenneco's Sun 
Giant* premium 
produce lor 
America's tables. 


Packaging Corp. ol Walker Mlg. 
America. Containers Automotive exhaust 
and cartons lor the systems, jacks, 

nation's products. inters. 


J I Case. 
Construction and 
larm machinery. 


Newport News 
Shipbuilding. 
Constructing and 
repairing great ships. 


Tenneco Oil. 
Exploring in eight 
corners ol the world. 



Under the sea. 
The Arctic Circle. 
Around the world. 


That’s how far Tenneco is searching 
for the natural gas 
that heats your home. 


Getting natural gas to where it’s needed 
most was the whole idea that started 
our company. 

We built the pipeline that first 
brought natural gas from the fields of 
Texas to the populous Northeast. 

We’re also taking steps to help 
insure that the future supply will meet the 
continuing demand. 

This effort takes our drills far from 
shore in the Gulf of Mexico and over a 
thousand miles north of the Arctic Circle. 

We’re developing new gas fields 
and preparing plans for pipelines under 
the frozen Arctic Ocean. 

We are seeking foreign sources 
of natural gas with plans to import it in 
liquid form in huge LNG tankers. 

We are also working on the 
gasification of coal and naphtha. 

It all adds up to a multi-front 
effort to help supply clean burning 


natural gas to heat American homes. 

This is only one of the many areas in 
which Tenneco has been building. In others: 
we are expanding the size of our Newport 
News Shipyard, already the world's most 
sophisticated. 

We are exploring for new sources 
of oil in many of the most promising areas of 
the world. 

We are providing hardware for 
auto emission control systems. 

We are also building better 
construction and farm equipment. Marketing 
fresher premium quality fruits and vegetables. 
Developing whole new residential and 
recreational communities. Finding new 
ways to package the nation’s goods. And 
adding new specialty chemicals to our 
comprehensive line. 

Because when it comes to the future, 
we plan to be ready. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 . 


Tenneco 
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To help stop Athlete's Foot 
more families buy Desenex 
than any other remedy. 



Desenex 

. powder i 


spray-on 
root powder 


^othing, cooling | 
'“dicatoH tr-o 


-d'Cated 


b ' athlete's to 0 ' 


That’s because anti-fungal 
Desenex contains a medically 
proven formula that has success 
fully helped millions of sufferers. 
And the number gets bigger 
every year. 

To help heal Athlete’s Foot, 
use Desenex Ointment at night 
and Desenex Powder, or Aerosol, 
during the day. 

When used routinely, Desenex 
provides continuing protection 
against fungous infection. 


antifu 


antifunga 


•1974 Pharmacraft Consumer Products 


What Yashica means 
to the family photographer. 



Want the ideal camera for taking pictures of family 
and friends? One that makes a perfect Christmas gift? 

Then you want the new Yashica Electro 110. It s an 
automatic electronic camera that's moderately priced 
and simple to use. Orop in a film cartridge, aim 
and shoot. It's just that easy to create family 
treasures. The Electro 110 comes with 
either Magicube Extender or 

MS-110 Electronic flash. 



YASHICA 

ELECT W )NK CAMERAS... 

It’s a whole new thing 
YASHICA Inc., 50-17 Queens Boulevard. Woodslde, New York 11377 


professional basketball: that of highly tout- 
ed high school phenoms foregoing college 
and signing professional contracts. Malone's 
surprisingly successful transition will set the 
precedent. 

Jesse Lopez 


San Antonio 


Sir: 

This hardship thing has gone too far. The 
next thing you know pro basketball teams 
will be after junior high dribblers. Moses Ma- 
lone will learn the facts of life. That elbow 
in the ribs was just a sample of what he is 
going to get in the future. He'll be manhan- 
dled by more experienced players. And he'll 
be subject to the bench jockeys of the other 
ABA teams. 

If only the Utah Stars had had more sense. 
Why give a kid fresh out of high school a 
multimillion-dollar contract just to learn the 
techniques of a three-point play? I can sec 
Malone's point. But couldn't he have gone 
to college first? 1 call a big personal foul on 
the Utah Stars and the ABA. I hope they 
won't do it again. 

Jamis P. Manning Jr. 

Baltimore 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Sir: 

It's hard to believe that in today's world 
of sports spectaculars, SI would take the 
time and effort to report on Lake Placid 
( Back Where the Game* Belong, Nov. 4). I. 
for one, wholeheartedly agree with the con- 
cept of keeping the Olympic Games small 
and conducting them for the athletes, not 
the officials, the press or the quadrennial 
mcdal-countcrs. 

When the IOC announced its 1980 site se- 
lections, the majority of the media chose to 
highlight the choice of Moscow for the Sum- 
mer Olympics, with little or no recognition 
of the Lake Placid designation. At least SI 
is on the ball and ready to recognize the great 
expectations for and the potential of the 1980 
Winter Games. 

Jamis E. Shfa 

West Hartford, Conn. 

VOICES 

Sir: 

William Leggett hit the nail on the head 
when he labeled Vin Scully "extraordinary” 
in his article A Good Look ol llte Series 
(TV Radio, Oct. 28). Scully saved millions 
of sports fans from going to sleep listening 
to the walking, talking Sominex pill, Curt 
Gowdy. Leggett's words about Gowdy 
weren't strong enough. Gowdy was a major 
disappointment, and his colleagues. Tony 
Kubck and Monte Moore, were just as bad. 
Living in the Phoenix area, I have the plea- 
sure of listening to Scully on all the Dodger 
radio broadcasts. In fact, during the Scries I 
turned off the sound on my TV and tuned in 
continued 
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According to E.RA. figures, 
a V-6 Buick Century gives better 
highway gas mileage than any 
other American mid -size car. 

It gives pretty good in-city 
mileage, too. 



miOK 


nj 


±LL> 


In dynamometer tests recently conducted 
by the Environmental Protection Agency, 
a Buick Century equipped with a 3.8-litre 
V-6 got 24 miles per gallon in the highway 
tests. (And 16 mpg in the city test.) 

24 miles per gallon. 

Ot course, the mileage you get depends 
on how and where you drive. Century's 
performance in these tests was impressive. 

Especially when you take into con- 
sideration that Buick’s V-6 is no ordinary 
six-cylinder engine. 

The cylinders are arranged in a "vee" 
rather than in a straight line. Which results 
in a shorter, more compact power plant. 
Carburetion is efficient. The engine itself is 
lighter than our straight six. And the horse- 
power is greater than that of our straight 
six. (By the way, like all Buick engines, the 
V-6 is built to use non-leaded fuel only.) 

One more thing. Buick’s Century 
shares GM's Maximum Mileage 
System with all the 


other 1975 Buicks. A system that represents 
the most advanced engineering and tech- 
nology Buick can offer for 1975. 

The System consists of radial tires— 
which offer lower rolling resistance and 
therefore contribute to better fuel economy. 
It consists of a catalytic converter— which 
handles emissions, yet makes it possible 
for the engine to be tuned for good fuel 
economy. And it consists of High-Energy 
Ignition— which means you have no points 
or ignition condenser to replace. 

Now. Put all that efficiency and economy 
into a car as beautifully styled, generously 
appointed, smooth riding, and as generally 
well thought-out as a Buick Century... well, 
you've got a pretty special automotive 
package indeed. 


The 
Zenith 
that runs 
away 
from 
home. 



Introducing the 9" diagonal 
black-&-white portable TV 
that gives you a choice. 

Uses AC current at home, 

DC cord adapter in your car, 
or optional rechargeable 
battery pack anywhere. 
Glare-resistant sunshield 
gives you a beautiful view 
indoors or out. Includes 
100% solid-state chassis with 
Zenith dependability, an 
earphone for private listening, 
and a choice of five exciting 
cabinet colors. See the 
Jet Set, 9 model FI 150, at 
your Zenith dealer. 


S r gMtnL 

The qualify goes in 
before the name goes on. * 
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the radio when Jim Simpson and Scully were 
announcing. President Ford may not appre- 
ciate this waste of electricity, but I feel my 
personal health is more important. 

St tv in It. Bra/li.l 

Tempc. Aiiz. 

Sir: 

William l.cggett said what 54 million of 
us were thinking during every game of the 
Scries. 

C S. Monoi lu 

Sun Diego 


William Leggett asserts, "Curt Gowdy 
seems to know only three things about the 
A's and you can set your watch by them." 

Sal Bando's wife is an excellent Italian- 
sly le cook, the distance of Reggie Jackson's 
197| All-Star Game blast and the derivation 
of Catfish Hunter's nickname. Shame on 
you. Bill! I low did you miss the most repeat- 
ed Gowdy watch-setter, namely, the num- 
ber of touchdown passes thrown by Vida 
Blue as a high school quarterback (35)7 

For years, Gowdv’s annoying technique 
of repeating the same "insights" every game 
has caused me to turn down the sound more 
than once. Among some of my favorite Gow- 
dy isms arc: 

1 ) Darrell Evans' aunt who was a pitcher 
in a California softball league (a must dur- 
ing any Brave telecast ). 

2) The number of ballplayers to come out 
of the Mobile. Ala. area (a must any time 
Cleon Jones. Tommie Agee, Billy Williams 
or Henry Aaron comes to the plate). 

3) Howard Twillcy's si/c (duringcach and 
every Dolphin telecast. Gowdy says, "Ev- 
ery year they say he’s too small to survive in 
the NFL”). 

4) References to Cesar Ccdcno's ability 
(Gowdy never fails to mention during an As- 
tro telecast that Ccdcno has the five prereq- 
uisites needed to become a bona fide super- 
star -the ability to hit. hit with power, run, 
throw and field). 

5> The peculiarities of Joe Morgan's bat- 
ting mannerisms (during each and every 
Reds telecast there is mention, replete with 
isolated camera shot, of Joe Morgan's 
twitching forearm). 

And finally, the chestnut Gowdy pulls out 
for each and every NFL contest: "Coaches 
feel that if their offense can gain more than 
250yards w hile holding thcopposition to few- 
er than 200 yards, their team has a good 
chance of winning the ball game." Take it 
away, Al. 

GtoRGb T. Caros 

Boston 

Sir: 

1 realize that Curl Gowdy and Tony Ku- 
bek arc no dynamic duo when it comes to 
broadcasting, but they were a welcome re- 


lief from Vin Scully. Maybe viewers "heard 
very little from Monte Moore" when the Sc- 
ries shifted to Oakland, but a few well cho- 
sen words from him were worth more than 
all of Scully's excessive bombast. I won- 
der if Scully has ever heard that silence is 
golden. 

Weston, Conn. 

JACK'S COURSE 

Sir: 

I very much enjoyed the article by Jack 
Nicklaust \/' l.usling Coiiirihiition.Oci. 14) 
lie is not only an outstanding player, but a 
terrific individual. He seems to have it all 
together. He gives the impression of a man 
of values, a man who appreciates the spir- 
itual as well as the material and who has a 
lot of humility. Nobody ever mentions it, but 
Nicklaus is a good loser as well as a good 
w inner. He never complains about a loss; he 
never oilers any alibis. The younger gener- 
ation couldn't have a better man to look up 
to. Maybe the older generation, also. 

Ei» But nsman 

San Jose, Calif. 

Sir: 

If they ever get around to selecting names 
for the holes at Muirficld V illagc, they might 
consider "Ridiculaus" for the 13th, in hon- 
or of Jack. 

E. M. Lanoufttf. 

Manchester, N.H. 

PANNING 

Sir: 

I like to watch football games on TV. I 
like to watch pretty girls, too, but not at the 
expense of missing parts of the game. At first 
I thought that if the networks employed cam- 
erawomen we might see an entire game, but 
then maybe they would pan the crowd in 
search of good-looking guys. Perhaps a neu- 
ter computer might be the answer, or would 
it become distracted by the blinking lights 
of the scoreboard? 

In any case. I wish the networks would 
please keep the cameras on the game. 

Waynf I.arrahi i. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

OMEN? 

Sir: 

The world champion Philadelphia F lyers 
and the world champion Oakland A's have 
become accustomed to the singing of God 
Bless America during their home-game rit- 
uals. I wonder if there is a message in this. 

Jor. Trepmk 

Altadena, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Ili lsiraiio, 
Timf & Lifi Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 




“Skibobbing the Trockener Steg is really exciting. 
In fact, it lifted Sandy right out of her seat!” 


“Humpty Dumpty had 
a great fall. But it's 
nothing compared 
with what could 
happen as you Skibob 
down a Swiss Alp at 30 miles an 
hour. You can break records on the 
roughest trails. Or your neck. 


“Later, we toasted our adventure with 
Canadian Club. At the Gornergrat-Kulm Hotel atop 
Mt. Gornergrat." Wherever you go, people with 
taste agree C.C. is the only Canadian. For them 
it has a unique smoothness, mellowness and 
lightness no other Canadian whisky can match 
For 1 16 years, it's been in a class by itself. 

"The Best In The House"’ in 87 lands. 


“Where did that boulder come 
from? I’d just managed to catch up 
with Sandy . . . spotted the rock 
and swerved. But my warning 
came almost too late. Sandy 
missed it. . . but had a great fall. 
Luckily, the only thing bruised 


Imported in bottle from Canada. 




> Is yourn^enthdl cigarette i. 

.'Vv tasting flat? i 

; 

Come up to pure menthol KGDL 
and enjoy the taste 
of extra coolness. mm 
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| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
® That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

^ — 7.-— 
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ito»accocomo«aii0n 


Milds. 13 mg. "tar." 0 .9 mg. nicotine: Kings. 17 mg. "tar." 1 .3 mg. nicotine; 
Longs, 17 mg. "tar," 1 .2 mg. nicotine, a v. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. 74 




